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AMERICAN. POLITICS. 


Tue first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress opened on the fourth of 
December and recalled the Republican landslide of 1904. Of the 386 
members who answered the roll call, only 137 were Democrats, giving to 
the dominant party a majority of 112, a much larger total than any 
political organization has enjoyed in recent years. 

The two parties, so far as the House is concerned, entered upon the 
work of the session with well-defined purposes. Under the lead of Speaker 
Cannon, who has been a consistent “stand-patter” on the tariff question, 
a majority of the Republican contingent was aligned against any revision 
of the schedules. In order to make it certain that the ways and means 
committee would not introduce any measure relating to the tariff, the 
personnel of that committee was radically changed, and none but the 
most avowed opponents of tariff reform were assigned to it. This policy 
was so openly followed as to lead to the transfer of Representative Mc- 
Cleary, of Minnesota, an ardent protectionist, from the appropriations 
committee, where he held the ranking place and was the logical choice 
for chairman, to the ways and means committee, while Representative 
Tawney, of the same State, who believes in revision, was taken from the 
Ways and means committee and given the chairmanship of the committee 
on appropriations. Speaker Cannon, by this action, killed two birds with 
one stone. He made it practically certain that any suggestion in re- 
gard to a revision of the tariff would meet with disfavor in the room 
of the committee on ways and means, and he also placed in command- 
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ing position an able and forceful exponent of his ideas with respect to 
federal economy. 

It has long been emphasized in these contributions to THE Forum that 
revision of the tariff, if not absolutely declined by Congress, would be un- 
dertaken with grudging assent. The progress of events has abundantly 
demonstrated the accuracy of these predictions. The President, realizing 
that the sentiment of the national legislature is not in sympathy with his 
own views, contented himself with referring to the subject in his annual 
message only in the slightest possible degree. It may be that he will later 
discuss tariff reform more fully in a special message; but none the less 
will he still find determined and persistent opposition. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may be taken for granted, therefore, that the question of 
tariff revision will not figure to any large extent during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Very different, however, is the situation in regard to the proposed 
railroad rebate legislation. The question of railroad rates belongs, pri- 
marily, to the consideration of the financial department of this magazine, 
so that no discussion of the commercial aspect of the matter will be here 
attempted. Politically, however, railroad rebates and other alleged dis- 
criminations are certain to have a potent effect in approaching cam- 
paigns, and the first skirmish of future battles will be fought in the Capitol 
at Washington this winter. Thus we find Representative John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, the minority leader, asserting, in his speech to 
the Democratic caucus, that the Democrats will stand solidly behind the 
President in the latter’s efforts to secure reasonable railroad rates and in 
applying the most stringent legislation against the trusts. He claimed, 
at the same time, that the President’s position regarding the railroads 
was more Democratic than Republican. 

As a political issue, the regulation of the railroad rates through gov- 
ernmental supervision will undoubtedly be a popular one. Senator Bur- 
kett, of Nebraska, did not exaggerate the sentiment in the West when he 
asserted that in his State the railroad problem overshadowed every other 
issue. In a country so thoroughly dependent upon transportation as the 
United States, every question relating to the railroads touches an innu- 
merable throng of people in all classes of society.’ The tariff, with its 
multitudinous schedules, is the only subject comparable with it. Not 
only the manufacturing centres of the East, but the great agricultural 
regions of the West as well, are vitally affected. “The farmers,” 
Secretary Wilson, upon his return from a Western trip, “have never been 
so interested in anything as they are in the railroad rate question. They 
are not particularly against the railroads,” he added, “but they are anx- 
ious to get a square deal and prevent further discrimination.” The great 
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mass of the people who must, wittingly or unwittingly, pay tribute to the 
railroads are, therefore, with the President. They want federal interfer- 
ence and supervision to the extent of freeing them from real or fancied 
imposition, and they believe that the President is the Moses who will de- 
liver them from their bondage. 

As with all great questions, however, there is a divergence of views as 
to the wisdom of federal legislation concerning railroads, and this differ- 
ence is not marked by party lines. It will be found, when the proposed 
legislation reaches the voting stage, that both parties will be divided. 
Senators and Representatives will be influenced not by party dictates, 
but by their environments. The split in the Republican organization is 
already more than a mere rift. Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, whose 
railroad interests are very extensive, and who has lived all his life in a 
railroad atmosphere, so to speak, is outspoken in his hostility to the more 
advanced ideas of the head of his party; while Senator Foraker, of Ohio, 
is also in avowed antagonism. Senator Elkins occupies the important and 
influential position of chairman of the committee on interstate commerce, 
which has the railroad rate question under its jurisdiction, and it is cer- 
tain that any bill which he will support will be of the most innocuous 
character. . 

Nor does Senator Elkins stand alone. The list which is presented as 
purporting to give the President’s opponents includes Senators Platt and 
Depew, of New York; Kean and Dryden, of New Jersey; Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania; Alger, of Michigan; Scott, of West Virginia; Hopkins, of 
Illinois; Perkins and Flint, of California; and Heyburn, of Idaho. It is 
impossible to vouch for this list at the present time, but none the less is it 
certain that many Republican Senators who are inclined to support the 
President upon every other issue will come to the parting of the ways 
with him when railroad legislation is placed before them. On the other 
hand, some twenty Democratic Senators, including Bacon and Clay, of 
Georgia; Bailey and Culberson, of Texas; Overman, of North Carolina; 
Stone, of Missouri; and, in fact nearly the entire Southern and Western 
representation, will earnestly support the President. We find, then, in 
this question of governmental supervision of railroad rates, an issue large 
enough to rend party lines in Congress; and any issue which produces 
this result among the people’s representatives is certain to have the same 
effect among the people themselves. 

Congress is, therefore, entering upon an important political struggle. 
It may be that the opponents of railroad-rate legislation in the Senate 
can successfully exert their influence and prevent the enactment of the 
proposed measure. This, however, will only prolong the contest. As in 
the case of the contest for the free coinage of silver, the halls of Congress 
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will be the great forum wherein the issue will be formulated in order that 
it may be presented intelligently to the people. The chances are almost 
entirely with the ultimate success of the President’s views. In the first 
place, it is a plausible appeal to the country to ask for the abolition of all 
discriminations made by the railroad corporations in favor of the large 
shippers. The latter are comparatively few; the small shippers are le- 
gion. There is in the air, also, a spirit of revolt against corporations, and 
any suggestion to restrain their power by federal legislation meets with a 
responsive sentiment. There is a growing feeling that the public is not 
strong enough to cope with the great combinations of capital, and gov- 
ernmental aid is welcomed. In addition to this, the personality of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has attracted to him a following of enormous proportions, 
made up of persons who believe that everything he does is right. These 
people will stand by him in the railroad issue, satisfied that he is uphold- 
ing their interests. Eventually, therefore, some legislation along the line 
of the President’s suggestion will be enacted; and the railroads would be 
wise if, foreseeing this certain result, they would compromise now upon 
legislation which, under the circumstances, would be most favorable to 
them. It is easy to believe that the time is not far distant when their 
position in the matter may receive but scant consideration, and when the 
undesirable Government ownership of railroads may be a political issue 
forced upon the people. 

The outlook in Congress, therefore, is that there will be no legislation 
upon the tariff, despite the appeals of the reformers, and that railroad- 
rate legislation will be the absorbing issue, with the probability of some 
action. These two questions do not include, by any manner of means, 
all the important matters which ought to receive attention. Congress has 
been too prone in late years to avoid legislating upon subjects which 
ought to receive earnest attention. It has been the proud boast of more 
than one leader in the past that Congress has met, debated, and ad- 
journed without doing anything more than passing the various appro- 
priation bills. It is true that too little legislation is better than too much 
legislation; and yet Congress can devote much time to excellent advan- 
tage if it will take up and settle those questions which have been allowed 
to drift over from session to session without final decision. 

Important legislation is demanded for the Philippines, while condi- 
tions in Porto Rico require the most careful consideration. Some atten- 
tion ought also to be given to the wants of the people of Hawaii, while 
the situation in Alaska is one that should be remedied at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Alaska, like Topsy, has “jest growed.” It has reached its 
age of maturity a neglected child. Its government is a makeshift and an 
apology. Notwithstanding the fact that for years it has poured its wealth 
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into the parent country, its appeals to Congress have gone almost un- 
heeded, until now the feeling is prevalent in the Territory that Congress 
has little or no concern in its welfare. The Philippines, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Alaska — all these are our possessions and must be regarded with 
paternal care. We cannot, as seems to be the case, accept the position of 
guardian to all these peoples, and then shirk the enormous responsibil- 
ities which that guardianship entails upon us. 

There is work for Congress also in the matter of the admission of new 
States. Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico have 
knocked at the door of Congress without avail. Political considerations 
of the most selfish character have, in the main, been interposed success- 
fully against these appeals. In the cases of Arizona and New Mexico, the 
delay may not have been unwise: Oklahoma and Indian Territory, how- 
ever, are flourishing communities and might well be admitted as one 
State. There ought to be legislation, also, to develop the merchant ma- 
rine, to punish severely the adulteratian of food, to throw additional 
safeguards around our immigration, and to prevent the people from being 
defrauded of the public lands. The question of dealing fairly with the 
Chinese without letting down the bars jis one that might well command 
the thoughtful attention of our legislators. This does not by any means 
exhaust the list of subjects upon which Congressional action is demanded. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Republican leaders, who have behind 
them a majority of such proportions that the Democrats can hardly mus- 
ter sufficient force to demand a roll call, will, in the very beginning of the 
session, formulate a programme which will embrace all of the important 
topics, and then see to it that the legislation is enacted. In his address 
to the Republican caucus, prior to the opening of the session, Speaker 
Cannon expressed the hope that all business would be transacted prompt- 
ly, in order that an early adjournment might be reached. The prompt 
disposition of business is, certainly, much to be desired, but an early ad- 
journment is not equally commendable if it is accomplished at the ex- 
pense of many omissions. 

One of the first acts of the Repwblican caucus was the adoption of a 
resolution continuing the rules of the last Congress. There was no objec- 
tion. The protest against the rules which has been spasmodically made 
during the past few years was not even heard. The one-man power 
which, since the days of Thomas B. Reed, has been dominant in the 
House of Representatives was continued without a murmur. 

This unanimous action on the part of the Republican representatives 
indicates their complete and perfect satisfaction with the rules under 
which they are governed. If the majority of the House is, therefore, con- 
tent, it may not be in the province of an outsider to interpose any objec- 
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tion. At the same time, it is worth while to call attention again to the 
manner in which the members of the House abdicate their positions and 
allow supreme control of all business to be vested in the Speaker. The 
modus operandi is easily explained. Thousands upon thousands of bills 
are introduced in the House at each session and referred to committees. 
Such of these measures as are reported are placed upon the calendar. It 
is easy to see, however, that this docket is soon so overcrowded as to make 
it impossible to secure consideration for even a small number of the vari- 
ous measures, especially as each committee is restricted to a certain day 
upon which it can bring its measures before the House. In order to ex- 
tricate favored legislation from this accumulated mass upon the calendar, 
a committee on rules is appointed, which committee has the power to 
report an order for the consideration of a certain measure, and it fixes the 
day and hour upon which the final vote shall be taken. It is, of course, 
within the power of the House to vote adversely upon this rule; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Speaker and the committee on rules can confidently 
rely upon the requisite support, because few of the majority members are 
wilJing to run the risk of opposing the desire of the men who dominate 
the House. 

This committee on rules is merely a pleasant fiction. It is composed 
of the Speaker and four members, the latter representing equally the 
majority and minority parties. The two members of the majority, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, are really reflections of his will. They vote with 
him, as otherwise they would be displaced for more willing colleagues; 
and so, in the last analysis, the committee on rules is the Speaker. Prac- 
tically, therefore, he controls the entire legislation of the House. If he is 
against the measure, it will die upon the calendar; if he is for it, consid- 
eration is certain to be obtained. Nor is his power thus limited. He ap- 
points the committees in the very beginning of the session; and these 
committees, in their personnel, are exponents of his own views. If he is 
opposed to revising the tariff, the ways and means committee is com- 
posed of ultra-protectionists; if he desires a change in the schedules, he 
places men upon the committee who will frame and report the necessary 
statute, He still further has his hand upon the legislative throttle in that 
he can recognize or not, at his pleasure, any member who desires to bring 
a subject to the attention of the House. Any member who rises to ad- 
dress the House is at once questioned by the Speaker as to his purpose, 
and if that purpose be not agreeable to the occupant of the Speaker’s 
chair the desired privilege is immediately denied. 

It can be easily seen that this enormous power, when lodged in the 
hands of an unscrupulous man, can be improperly exercised. Fortu- 
nately, this charge does not lie against the present Speaker, whose rugged 
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honesty and intense patriotism insure a wise dispatch of Congressional 
business. Any one familiar with the records of the House, however, 
knows that the beginning of the isthmian canal would not have been 
postponed until President Roosevelt’s administration if an effort to se- 
cure the necessary authorization by Congress had not been refused by an 
occupant of the Speaker’s chair in the face of an appeal signed by a large 
majority of his own party on the floor. As long as he denied considera- 
tion for the canal measure, it was impossible to bring it before the House. 
What happened in this instance may be repeated at any time. 

The system has been accurately described as un-Republican, un- 
Democratic, and un-American. It may be asked, therefore, Why is it 
continued? The answer is, first, that the large membership of the House 
makes autocratic direction and control a necessity. It has been real- 
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f ized that unless the final word of authority was lodged somewhere, 
either the House would drift along, frittering away its time in the con- 
sideration of innumerable minor bills, or else it would become inextric- 

. ably tangled in the meshes of endless debate and possible filibustering. 
The plan by which this undesirable situation is now avoided may not be 
perfect, but it is the best that has been devised. Substitutes which have 
been suggested do not seem to be acceptable, and in the lack of a more 
desirable method the present system obtains. The fact that it is endured 
does not, however, prove that it is either right or just. On the contrary, 
it is responsible, among other things, for the constant change in the per- 
sonnel of the House. Members are being retired session after session 
because of their apparent inability to accomplish anything for their con- 
stituents, when the fault is not with them, but with the system that ren- 
ders them utterly powerless. The House, in the olden days, developed 
great debaters and great leaders. Men with force and ability carved their 
way to the front because they had ample opportunity to display their 
masterful qualities. To-day, no man can propose and advocate any 
measure with any hope of success unless his ideas are in harmony with 
those of the coterie that controls the business of the House. Few men 

4 have the courage to run counter to this all-powerful domination. The 

path to success lies in acquiescence, not in antagonism. Under these cir- 

} cumstances, it is not remarkable that individual brilliance and ability are 
repressed. 


eS . 


This system of governing the House has undoubtedly worked to the 
detriment of that body in the prominence which it has forced upon the 
Senate. The session of Congress began, as usual, with the attention of the 
b: country riveted upon the upper body. With each succeeding year the 
| lower branch of Congress has become less and less important. It may 
pass a railroad-rate bill, as was the case during the last session; but, in 
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the confident knowledge that the Senate will not sanction such legisla- 
tion, the action of the House is allowed to pass without comment. Even 
if the House should, during the present session, decide that tariff reform 
was desirable — a result not likely to be reached — the Senate would still 
be considered the paramount factor. It has come to be admitted nowa- 
days that the House has lost its former hold upon public attention. The 
focus of concern is the Senate. 

One reason for this state of affairs is that there is no longer any House, 
speaking in the broad sense. In former times, in order accurately to 
forecast the outcome of proposed legislation, it was necessary to make a 
vanvass of that body, or, at least, to learn the position of some twenty or 
thirty leading exponents of its sentiment. To-day it is only necessary 
to know accurately whether the Speaker is for or against any proposition, 
in order to predict confidently whether or not the measure will be consid- 
ered and acted upon. It is, in other words, the Speaker who must be 
consulted, not the House. Another potent consideration is that, while 
the House has expanded in numbers until it has become a large and al- 
most unwieldy body, the Senate has remained small, compact, and well- 
disciplined. In the first Congress there were twenty-six Senators and less 
than fifty Representatives. In more than one hundred years the mem- 
bership of the Senate has only increased to ninety, while the total of the 
House has reached nearly four hundred. 

As has already been shown, the immense size of the House compels 
the direction of all legislation by the Speaker and a coterie of his person- 
ally selected advisers, every member of the House being largely dependent 
upon the favor of the Speaker for opportunity to demonstrate and develop 
his legislative talent. In the Senate, however, each Senator is a law unto 
himself. He is the one-ninetieth part of an organization composed of 
individual factors. His right to bring to the attention of his colleagues 
any matter which he may deem important is not abridged. He com- 
mands recognition from the chair, without regard to the purpose which 
he may have in mind when he arises. He is not beholden to the favor of 
any one man for his committee assignments; for appointments to com- 
mittees are determined by a committee of seven or nine representatives 
of each party, and individual preferences are consulted and regarded in 
the largest possible degree. In the Senate a man is, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a Senator of the United States, with all the participation in 
legislation that the name implies, and is not, like a member of the House, 
subjected to rules and limitations which repress ambition, neutralize in- 
tellectual vigor, and discourage even the most optimistic soul. 

The second point of vantage possessed by the Senate is the term of 
six years enjoyed by its personnel. The member of the House, elected for 
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two years, is scarcely in his seat before he is on the eve of another cam- 
paign. He must bow to every wind that blows, unless, indeed, he values 
his independence more than his position. The Senator, on the other hand, 
is not disturbed by the fear of an immediate verdict upon his action. 
Long before the Legislature of his State has occasion to pass upon his 
name again, his position, if for a time at variance with public sentiment, 
fades away into forgetfulness, and later and more engrossing questions 
absorb the public mind. In addition to this, each Senator stands in a 
closer relation to the President than a member of the House. He is a part 
of the treaty-making power, and it is by his vote that the appointees se- 
lected by the President are confirmed. The President naturally treats 
every Representative with courteous consideration; but, after all, his 
chief reliance for support must be upon those who are closest to the 
Speaker. In the Senate, however, the good will of each Senator is almost 
essential to the unobstructed accomplishment of his plans. In the scheme 
of legislation, each Senator is an important individual factor, occupying a 
position vastly different from that maintained by a member of the House. 
The power possessed by a Senator is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
he can, at any time, interpose himself as a substantial obstacle in the 
pathway of desired legislation. The rules of the Senate do not recognize 
the limitation of debate. Any Senator may, therefore, discuss any meas- 
ure as long as his vocabulary is not exhausted; and if he can bring to his 
opposition even a small minority of his colleagues, he can seriously men- 
ace, if not actually prevent, the passage of any bill. It should be added, 
however, that this power of blocking legislation is not often exercised, 
unless a vital principle is at issue or unless the minority is so nearly a 
majority that a straw would turn the scale. In other words, a strong, 
determined majority of the Senate, backed by public sentiment, has 
never been successfully thwarted. In two notable instances, the so- 
called force bill and the bill for the repeal of the Sherman silver purchas- 
ing law, the former was defeated because a majority of the Senate voted 
to displace its position of privileged consideration, and the latter was 
passed, despite the three months’ struggle of its opponents, because it 
was supported by a majority of the Senate and desired by a large propor- 
tion of the people of the United States. The point which it is desired to 
emphasize here, however, is that each Senator has the opportunity and 
the power to make his individual impress upon legislation if he so desires; 
and until the position of practically every Senator is clearly defined, the 
fate of a measure may be in doubt. It is this uncertainty which makes 
the Senate an object of interest, an uncertainty which is all the more per- 
plexing because votes may be changed in the closing hours of a debate. 
The opening of Congress, therefore, impresses upon the public mind 
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these two important facts: that the Speaker is the controlling factor in 
the House and that the dominance of the Senate is becoming more and 
more apparent. 

It is unfortunate that there exists between the Senate and the House 
a jealousy which ought not to have any fouhdation, and which, in fact, 
frequently interferes with the accomplishment of definite results. This 
feeling may be, during the present session, again manifested to the detri- 
ment of desirable legislation. Upon one question, however, both branches 
of Congress will be united. The appropriation bills will be held down by 
the respective committees in the House to the lowest possible figure con- 
sistent with the proper operation of the Government, and the Senate will 
consider wisely and well any proposed additions. It is now quite evident 
that Congress must not only avoid extravagance, but must reduce to a 
minimum the amounts needed for current departmental expenses. This 
condition of affairs is fully appreciated by Speaker Cannon, and his influ- 
ence toward a healthy economy will permeate the House. The necessities 
arising from the war with Spain led to a freedom of expenditure which it 
has been difficult to curb; but the time has come when the greatest 
amount of care and self-denial must be exercised, as otherwise the deficit 
will reach an aggregate which will command the adverse attention of the 
country. Above all things, Speaker Cannon desires to go before the coun- 
try with an even balance sheet; and, to accomplish this result, he must 
lay a restraining hand upon every unnecessary item proposed for the 
federal budgets. 

Inasmuch as a Congressional campaign will occur next fall, we can 
expect to find, during the session, a political trend in all the debates. 
The Democrats, as usual, will attack the trusts and insist upon a revision 
of the tariff. The Republicans will emphasize the present prosperity, 
attributing it to their administration of national affairs, and will defend 
their non-action upon the tariff question by asserting that it is wise to let 
well enough alone. Incidentally, there will be some discussion of munici- 
pal ownership and possibly of the advantages of governmental possession 
of the railroads. We may also expect to hear an echo of the testimony 
elicited during the life-insurance investigation regarding contributions to 
the campaign fund of the Republican party. 

When the fact was disclosed that the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany had given $150,000 in aid of the election of Republican candidates 
in three Presidential campaigns, Judge Parker, erstwhile Democratic can- 
didate for President, emerged from his seclusion long enough to denounce 
the action. He asserted that practically all the large corporations had 
contributed to the treasury of the Republican party. “The officers re- 
sponsible for these raids upon the treasuries of corporations,” said Judge 
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Parker, “have received their reward in unfettered management of differ- 
ent insurance corporations; in unembarrassed raids upon the public 
through trusts, condemned by both common and statute law; in refusal 
to punish criminally the officers of railroad and other corporations vio- 
lating the laws; and in statutory permission to manufacturing corpora- 
tions to levy tribute on the people.” And, according to Judge Parker, 
not only was this immunity thus purchased, but worse results were at- 
tained “in the gradual demoralization of voters and the dulling of the 
public conscience caused by the efforts to make these vast sums of money 
procure the ballots they were intended to procure, corruptly or other- 
wise.”’ 

All this is undoubtedly true; but, unfortunately, the Democratic 
party, of which Judge Parker is the chief spokesman, does not come into 
court with clean hands. Everybody who is at all familiar with the opera- 
tions of a campaign knows that the Democratic managers have always 
been as anxious to secure and as willing to accept the contributions of the 
great corporations as have been their political opponents. Neither party 
ean plead not guilty to the charge of accepting monetary considerations 
from questionable sources. Any effort to still further probe into this mat- 
ter will therefore be looked upon askance by the practical politicians in 
both parties. This will not, however, deter many honest and well-inten- 
tioned souls from attempting to free political organizations in this coun- 
try from being under obligations to great corporations. 

The present programme is to seek the enactment of a law which will 
compel the national campaign committees to make a public record of the 
names of their contributors. The first step in the direction of curbing 
corporation contributions was taken in February, 1901, when Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, introduced a bill in the Senate to prohibit 
corporations from making money contributions in connection with polit- 
ical elections. The bill provided that it should be unlawful for any 
national bank, or any corporation engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or any corporation organized by authority of the laws of Congress 
to make a money contribution in connection with any election to any 
political office. The bill also provided that it should be un‘awful for any 
corporation whatever to make a contribution in connection with any 
election at which a Senator or a Representative was to be voted for. 
The penalty for making such contribution was fixed at a fine of $5,000 
against the corporation, with an additional fine of $1,000 against each 
officer, stockholder, director, or employee who consented to the contribu- 
tion. 

The measure was reported from the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, of which Senator Chandler was chairman; but inasmuch as only a 
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few days of the session remained, it expired with the Congress. It is 
hardly likely that it would have been passed, even with ample time; but 
it would have given rise to much discussion, which was possibly the main 
object of its introduction. During the last session ex-Representative 
Belmont, of New York, suggested a bill compelling the publication of the 
names of all contributors to national campaign funds, and a measure of 
this character is likely to be presented during this year. It will receive 
Democratic support; for, in late years at least, the money of the corpora- 
tions has not been finding its way very generously into the Democratic 
treasury. 

The amount of money received and disbursed in a national campaign 
is always a subject of popular interest, although necessarily involved in 
much secrecy. An interesting contribution to the literature of this sub- 
ject was recently printed in the Washington “ Post,” wherein facts and 
figures were presented with a confidence that indicated more than the 
usual degree of knowledge. From my own acquaintance with the con- 
duct of national campaigns, the figures are near enough to the truth to 
be worthy of reproduction here. They are as follows: 


Fund of the Republican National Committee in 1904.......... $1,900,000 
Fund of the Republican National Committee in 1900....... .. 2,800,000 
Fund of the Republican National Committee in 1896.......... 3,800,000 
Fund of the Democratic National Committee in 1896... ... .. 4,100,000 


According to the same authority, the Republican fund last year was 
disbursed as follows: 


Remittances to State committees......... awebéeuene eee er $700,000 
a aN A ic de sie taal ial ung lta Was mk a we rele 550,000 
ee EES COIN oss sis os 0 6 sada Ginnie d halewiesa tne 175,000 
oN eer errr errr rrr ee 150,000 
Salaries and expenses at headquarters . ............0eeeeee eens 150,000 
eee. SO ee ee eee ee ee 75,000 
Balance at close of campaign ...........sceseeeees gaia . 100,000 


These sums are much smaller than are popularly accredited to the total 
of campaign contributions. It has always been supposed, for instance, 
that the fund at the command of Senator Hanna during the campaign of 
1896 was between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. At any rate, it is likely 
that the subject of corporation support of Presidential candidates will 
receive more attention at the Capitol this session than it has received in 
the past. It will be remembered that when Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
touched upon the subject, in a speech delivered during the last session, 
he addressed an inattentive audience; but since that time there has been 
an awakening of public sentiment in the matter. The direct evidence as 
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to the disposition of the funds of the policy-holders in the various insur- 
ance companies — for Senator Platt’s testimony as to the contributions 
from the Mutual and the Equitable companies only supplemented the 
previous disclosures concerning the amounts paid by the New York Life 

affords a basis for interesting comment. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the politicians in Congress will consent to a further probing, no 
matter how much the public may desire enlightenment. The fact is that, 
except in the Bryan campaigns, the large corporations have been impar- 
tial in their contributions. Mr. John G. Havemeyer, it will be remem- 
bered, openly testified without hesitation that the sugar trust had con- 
tributed to both sides. In addition to this, political managers in both 
parties simply assert that money is necessary for the conduct of a cam- 
paign, and that if it ean be obtained its source ought not to be regarded. 
Whether the public agrees with this position is quite another matter. 

President Roosevelt’s position upon this subject is clear. In his mes- 
sage to Congress a year ago he recommended publicity in the matter of 
contributions, and at the opening of the present session he repeated his 
previous suggestion. Personally he would have been gratified if the last 
campaign could have been entirely free from corporation contributions, 
and he would have returned their donations if such action had been pos- 
sible. He could, and did, insist that no money should be received which 
had attached to its offer any condition whatever. His determination in 
this regard was so emphatic that many sums were rejected because of 
their attached stipulations; and Chairman Cortelyou was able to declare, 
at the close of the campaign, that every part of the campaign fund 


has come from voluntary contributions made without demand, importunity, or 
pressure, and without any agreement, pledge, promise, assurance, or understanding, 
express or implied, regarding the action or policy of the administration, or looking 
to any benefit or advantage to any contributor, except the benefits which will come 
to all business and to all our people from the continuance of Republican policies and 
tepublican administration. 


As stated in the last number of Tur Forvum, the legislature of Con- 
necticut has enacted what is known as the corrupt practices law, which 
absolutely prevents the use of money in political campaigns for improper 
purposes. A national statute of this character would undoubtedly clear 
the political atmosphere. It ought to be passed if the political managers 
are sincere in their professions that all the money contributed in a cam- 
paign is expended for legitimate purposes. 

If the handwriting upon the wall means anything, it indicates that the 
present temper of the American people is in favor of purity in political and 
official life. The elections last November were a triumph for clean gov- 
ernment everywhere. The corrupt ring in Philadelphia was overthrown 
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with signal emphasis, while in Cincinnati “ Boss” Cox went down to de- 
feat and carried with him the entire State Republican administration. In 
New York, William Travers Jerome, District Attorney, without a party, 
without an organization except such as was volunteered by his friends, 
and without money except such as was spontaneously offered him, was 
re-elected, simply because he had been an honest and efficient public ser- 
vant. Only the fact that George B. McClellan had also been a good offi- 
cial saved him from defeat, for thousands of Republicans supported him 
and enabled him to win by a narrow majority. His opponent, William 
Randolph Hearst, nominated upon the Municipal Ownership ticket, em- 
bodied in himself all the sentiment of revolt which the revelations of 
lavish use of money for corrupt purposes and of official “grafting” had 
aroused in the community. Everywhere the people exhibited a spirit of 
independence which bodes ill for those who openly and flagrantly violate 
every legal and moral obligation. 

For three years the wave of reform has been rampant in the United 
States. It began by permeating cities wherein rascality was apparently 
firmly intrenched, and succeeded in overthrowing dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. Out of the upheaval there have emerged many men to whom the 
title of reformer can be applied without reproach — Folk, Weaver, Je- 
rome, and others less publicly known, but all equally sincere and praise- 
vorthy. President Roosevelt’s firm stand for clean government stimu- 
lated, if it did not originate, this great popular movement, the result being 
that there is a wholesome house-cleaning in many municipalities. It is 
too much to hope that the people will always be as alert and responsive 
as they are at present to every appeal for honesty in administration. 
Experience in the past has shown that these eras of reform are followed 
by periods of indifference, during which the wicked sit in high places. 
Every American citizen ought to be thankful, however, that when the 
time comes to clean out the faithless and unworthy, the work is done in 
no uncertain fashion. The lesson of the recent election is that civie virtue 
is not an atrophied characteristic of the American people. 

Henry LitcuHrietp WEsT. 
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With the issue of this number of THE Forum ends the first lustrum 
of the twentieth century. To the student of international politics, 
those five years are years that well repay study. The beginning of 
the twentieth century has marked the beginning of a world-wide 
movement the significance of which no man can mistake. 

If it were possible to weigh each century by itself, the historian 
would be almost tempted to say that the nineteenth is to the world 
what Shakespeare and the Bible are to literature — all else might perish, 
but so long as these remained literature would be left. If it were 
possible to sweep away the past and still leave the nineteenth century 
the world’s progress would be not much less than it is to-day. The 
beginning of that century saw the beginning of the two great forces 
that have made for modern progress — genuine democracy and empire 
building. And the one is the complement of the other, although at 
first it may appear as if they were antagonistic instead of being com- 
plementary. But the fact remains, and history is our warrant, that 
an empire to endure must be an empire of the people, one in which 
the people govern and direct the energies of their governing class. 

With the close of the Napoleonic wars began that great industrial 
and commercial movement that turned men’s activities into new 
channels. The wars of Napoleon were wars for the acquisition of 
territory and the aggrandizement of his power, without a clear idea 
of the use to be made of that power, or the conception by which power, 
or its equivalent force, could be converted into wealth. The wars 
of England were wars to retain and extend commerce. Napoleon 
with all his genius was not genius enough to see that the very thing 
he sneered at, his taunt at the English as a nation of shopkeepers, 
was not only the reason for their success, but the only reason that 
could justify success. To fight for the mere glory of fighting, to pull 
down a throne and set up another, to crush a dynasty and out of 
clay raise up a new race of kings, all this was magnificent, but it led 
nowhere. It was the commerce of the world that England strove for. 


It was that commerce England wanted, to attain which or to defend 
21 
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which she was willing to fight; for commerce is wealth, and the founda- 
tion of empire is wealth. 

The beginning of individual liberty, and, what is greater, the 
humanitarian spirit that is so markedly the distinguishing note “of 
present day civilization, even though at times greed seems more insa- 
tiate than it ever was, and force rides triumphant, were coincident 
with the beginning of the last century. It was not until men stood 
side by side in the factory, and began to feel the moral effect that 
comes from numbers and their own strength, that they began to assert 
their political rights. The great body of humanitarian and sociological 
laws, those laws that prescribe the conditions and terms of employ- 
ment, that guard the health and welfare of men and women working in 
shops, factories, mines, that stand between the weakness of labor and 
the greed of capital, and which to-day constitute more than half the 
statutes in America and England, first began to appear on the statute 
books, roughly speaking, half a century ago. So accustomed have 
we become to such laws, so much a matter of course does it seem that 
men shall be protected in their rights, that we forget that it was only 
yesterday that these rights were ignored and legislatures were blind 
to them. The recognition of these rights is the great dower that the 
nineteenth century has bequeathed to posterity. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century empire building 
has continued to spread; but, in recent years, the strength of democracy 
and of the new play of world forces has been spreading in proportion. 
The student of international affairs must perforce follow not only 
effects, but causes. A revolution means much, but the causes that 
produce it mean more. We close the year with the glare of revolution 
over Western Europe, and the light of progress burning steadily and 
brightly in the East. There were mutterings and rumblings in Central 
Europe. In that witches’ caldron, the Balkans, by the light of the 
moon, men in peasant’s dress, but with weapons in their hands, passion- 
ately talk of liberty and independence. In the north of Europe there 
has been a bloodless revolution and a dual kingdom has been cleft in 
twain. There is a spirit of unrest. Blind obedience to the divine 
right of kings no longer exists. 


In the last number of this Review it was pointed out that one, 
and perhaps the leading, result of the war with Japan was to make 
Russia realize that if she would hold her position in the family of 
nations, it would be necessary for her to keep pace with progress 
and the great onward march of liberty and personal freedom. The 
Douma, it was said, while not in the true sense of the word a national 
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representative assembly, was, nevertheless, the beginning of a grant 
to the people of a voice in the direction of their affairs; and that is a 
step so radical in Russia that it betokens the dawn of a new era. 

What the Czar has conceded was not granted freely, but was 
wrested from him. He was foolish enough to believe that the people 
would be satisfied with the shadow instead of the substance; but 
once having been given a glimpse of freedom, nothing less than its 
full measure will satisfy them. The war ended, it was no longer 
unpatriotic for the Russian people to make war against their rulers, 
in order to attempt to regain the political rights that the world now 
recognizes as belonging to men by the right of birth. The Douma 
was a sop to Cerberus. The Czar was compelled to issue a manisfesto 
which for the first time in the history of Russia confers on the people 
the right of suffrage, grants civil liberty, and ends the rule of abso- 
lutism. By this manifesto, Russia is given a constitution and a cabinet 
form of government, with Count Witte as the first premier of the 
Empire. The bombastic tile of “Autocrat of all the Russias” is now 
an anachronism. The Czar reigns but does not govern. In all consti- 
tutional monarchies power centres in the people, and the sovereign 
becomes an executive with limited functions. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this ukase. For 
years the Russian people had vainly prayed for a small measure of 
that liberty which has been enjoyed by the people of all other civilized 
nations, and to which a deaf ear was turned by the Czar and the men 
who had him under their influence and control. Had a tithe of the 
liberty which has now been granted to the Russian people been theirs 
a few years ago, it is more than probable that Russia would not have 
made such an inglorious showing on land and sea in the recent war 
with Japan. The Russian soldiers and sailors, inspired by feelings of 
patriotism, would have felt that they were fighting for something that 
was worth preserving; and the corruption and jobbery that made 
Russia so helpless, and that were almost as fatal to her success as was 
the military skill shown by the Japanese, would have been impossible. 
All that Russia has suffered in the past she owes to herself. 

What the Czar has done is historically as momentous as was the 
signing by King John of the Magna Charta at Runnymede; and the 
Magna Charta, like the Russian constitution, was not an act of grace, 
but was won by coercion. Had John of England,yielded to the barons 
his head would have paid the forfeit. Had the Czar attempted to 
stand in the way of the demands of the Russian people, in all proba- 
bility the Romanoff dynasty would have been brought to an end. 
The historical parallel between the signing of the Magna Charta, the 
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constitution of England, and the granting of the constitution of Russia 
is still further complete in that both were gained without the dethron- 
ment of the king or a civil war. Seven hundred years ago an English 
sovereign saw that he must yield to the demands of the people or 
resist and loose his head. Seven hundred years later a Russian Emperor 
was confronted with the same alternative. Like a wise man he yielded. 

Broadly, the manifesto by which the constitution is granted to 
Russia confers on the people real legislative power instead of the 
sham power which the Douma possessed. The people now are the 
controlling factors in the affairs of government; for the first time 
they are to be permitted freedom of speech and full civic liberty; they 
meet and discuss their affairs without being subject to arbitrary arrest; 
and they can only be punished after trial, and by due process of the 
law. When we compare the present with the past, the new order of 
things with that which existed only a few months ago, it will be seen 
what an enormous advance Russia has made, and why she is now 
fairly entitled to take her place among the great civilized nations. 

The world would have more confidence in the future and would 
believe that the Russian people were capable of self-government had 
those same people shown greater restraint in their hour of victory 
and a more profound appreciation of what they had won. It is dis- 
quieting to note that the men who were foremost in the fight for 
freedom, and who always looked to Witte as the man to lead them, 
once they had gained that for which they had striven treated lightly 
what was offered to them, and turned against the man who, more 
than any other, had forced the change. Count Witte found him- 
self in danger of being deserted by both sides. His insistence that 
the Czar should grant a real constitution to his people, instead of 
trying to delude them with a sham, had made him hated by the grand 
ducal oligarchy and its satellites; and now he found the Liberals and 
the Intellectuals unjustly and illogically denouncing him as the tool 
of the aristocrats. 

For a time it looked as if Witte would in despair abandon the task 
on which he had embarked, and as if once again the folly of the people 
would restore the autocracy to power. There was, however, enough 
sense left among the members of the reigning family to see that that 
would be the signal for their doom. However much the Liberals 
might denounce Witte, they would never consent to see the autocracy 
re-established. While there has been almost chaos in Russia, and 
while the moral sensibilities of the civilized world have been shocked 
by the massacres for which the Government must in a measure be held 
responsible, there is reason to hope that the Russian people will not 
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abuse the rights that have been conferred on them, and that liberty’ 
will not be struck down by folly and passion. 

It will, of course, be many years before the Russian people will be 
able to make proper use of the power that has been lodged in their 
hands. The weakness of Russia at the present time is the low standard 
of civilization of the masses. As a rule, the peasants are industrious, 
good-natured, and in a large degree law-abiding; but they are illiterate, 
sunk to the depths in superstition, and easily incited to anger when 
they think they have been wronged and their passion is stirred. In 
such cases, their ferocity is terrible and uncontrollable. It is not to 
be wondered at that the moujik should so frequently show his hatred 
of those in authority over him. Church and State have combined 
to crush him and to reduce him to the level of the serf. Nominally 
a free man, actually he is in the hands of his masters, from whom 
escape is impossible. He knows little of life except its toil; and life 
holds nothing for him except exhausting labor, frequently under the 
burning sun or while exposed to cold so intense as to sap his vitality. 
He suffers much from hunger. If, therefore, in the vodka bottle and the 
stupor of drunkenness he finds his only solace, it is not surprising. 

With a proper system of government may be expected a vast 
improvement in the material condition of the masses of the people; 
for it will now be the real interest of the real rulers of Russia to raise 
the general scale of civilization and develop the intellect of the people. 
In the past, it was in the interest of the autocracy to keep the peasants 
as illiterate as possible; and the more nearly they resembled the beasts 
of the field, the less able they were to ameliorate their condition. 
Education and despotism cannot exist side by side. Whenever the 
people are able to act and think for themselves, the rule of the despot 
is threatened. To make Russia as powerful as she ought to be, and 
to enable her to take her place among the great industrial and com- 
mercial powers, it will be necessary for the people of Russia to reach 
the level of those of England or America. Free schools and a free press 
are the two agencies that Russia needs more than any other. 


Since the preceding issue, the text of the new Anglo-Japanese treaty 
has been made public, and it fully confirms all that was said on that 
subject in the last number of THe Forum. The primary purpose of 
the treaty is clearly defensive; but this does not restrain the allies from 
assuming the offensive, if that course shall be necessary for the pro- 
tection of their interests. The frank purpose of the alliance is to pro- 
tect the possessions of the contractors in the regions of Eastern Asia 
and Ind’a. Should the interests of either ally be threatened in those 
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regions by one or more Powers, then the alliance, ipso facto, is operative. 
In other words, any attempt on the part of Russia, with or without 
allies, to menace Japan or to attack India would find her confronted 
with the combined military and naval strength of England and Japan. 
It is the general opinion of statesmen that this overpowering force 
insures the peace of both the Far and the Near East for many years. 
In a notable speech made by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, in November, he explained, at 
some length, the reason why the British Government concluded the 
treaty and its purposes. In the course of his speech he remarked: 


What are the objects of the alliance? They are set forth in the document 
itself. The first is the maintenance of peace — the greatest of all British interests. 
Now I will ask who will take exception to the promotion of the interests of peace? 
The memory of our own war with South Africa is still present to our minds, and 
in Manchuria the grass is not yet green upon the graves of the brave men who fell 
there fighting for their country. I believe that our alliance will make not for war 
but for the maintenance of peace, and I think that we may venture to say that 
if Great Britain and Japan desire that peace shall be maintained in the Far East 
peace will not be broken. 

Now for the second object of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. It is the mainte- 
nance of the integrity and independence of China and the preservation of what we 
usually speak of as ‘‘the open door,”’ equal opportunity for the commerce of all 
nations in that great populous part of the world. Does any one suppose for a 
moment that that is a policy which we are imposing on reluctant Powers? Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. 





Lord Lansdowne quoted from the circular letter sent by Mr. Hay 
to the great Powers in 1899 inviting them to subscribe to a declaration 
in favor of a policy of the open door and equal opportunity in China, 
to which all the Powers assented. After referring to the Anglo-German 
agreement respecting China, as well as the Boxer outbreak and the 
events which followed as a result of that uprising, he said: 


Finally, in the present year, the United States again came forward, and taking 
the lead in emphasizing the necessity of a policy of disinterestedness on the part of 
the Powers issued a circular in which they affirmed their desire to maintain the 
integrity of China and the open door, and inviting the Powers to disclaim any 
intention of seeking reserved territorial rights or control of the Chinese Empire. 
That circular, like the other, was unanimously subscribed to by all the Powers. 


Lord Lansdowne then proceeded to the consideration of the third 
object of the Anglo-Japanese alliance: 





What is that object? Mutual defense against unprovoked attack. I ask, 
is there any nation which does not claim for itself the right to resist unprovoked 
attack, and will any nation blame either ourselves or our allies because we have 
joined hands to enforce that salutary principle? Pray remember that this is not 
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entirely a new obligation, because by the original agreement of 1902 we had already 
bound ourselves to act together, and to meet any attack on the part of a coalition 
of other Powers. Surely it was reasonable that we desired to assist Japan, and 
that Japan should desire to assist us, in the case of an attack of a hostile coalition. 
I have heard this alliance described as of a provocative character. All that I 
can say is that it would be just as reasonable to say that by taking out an insurance 
against fire this club had provoked a conflagration in Piccadilly. I believe that 
these considerations are thoroughly realized by our own people, who regard this 
alliance certainly without misgiving, and I believe that they are well understood 
abroad, where that alliance is regarded with increasing good will. 


Lord Lansdowne is guilty of no mere rhetorical flight of fancy 
when he pronounces the new treaty as guaranteeing the peace of the 
Far East; and by guaranteeing that peace it tends in a large measure 
to preserve the peace of the world in quarters other than those covered 
by the scope of the arrangement. Great Britian has little or nothing 
to fear from an attack by Russia on her Indian Empire so long as she 
can rely not only on her own means of defense, but can summon to her 
assistance those veterans of Oyama whose fighting has commanded 
the admiration of the world. Not even a mad Czar would be mad 
enough to risk his all in a chance so desperate as that. And Japan, 
able to rely on the assistance to be furnished by the British fleet, can 
feel secure that her supremacy in the waters of the Far East cannot 
be challenged. Neither from Russia nor from Germany is there any- 
thing to be feared for at least a decade, and morally and politically 
Great Britain and Japan stand together as the guardians of the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire. The dismemberment 
of the Middle Kingdom, which seemed so imminent only a few years 
ago, will be impossible so long as Great Britain and Japan shall deem 
it to their advantage to preserve the status quo. 

The question has been asked, naturally enough, whether the treaty 
would become operative in case any Power should attempt to challenge 
the Monroe Doctrine that England has virtually set up in the Persian 
Gulf. If Russia, for instance, relinquishing for the time being her 
policy of expansion in the Far East, should attempt to find compensa- 
tion in the Near East, and should secure the active or moral support 
of Germany in an attempt to obtain a naval station in the Persian 
Gulf, which England would be compelled to resist, would the latter be 
able to regard that as a menace to her “special interests” in India 
and invoke the assistance of Japan? It must be obvious that the 
acquisition by Russia or Germany, Russia especially, of a point d’appui 
in the Persian Gulf would be a menace to Great Britain as threatening 
her line of communications, and would therefore justly entitle her to 
request Japan to observe the obligations imposed upon her by the 
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treaty. And I am fully prepared to believe that if that contingency 
should arise, and if at that time the mood of Japan should be its present 
mood, there would be no hesitation on the part of the Government 
of Japan in placing its military and naval forces at the disposal of 
Great Britain. The fact that these forces are available will perhaps 
do more than anything else to prevent any act of wanton aggression on 
the part of Russia. 





Germany, only second to Russia, must appreciate how vitally the 
treaty affects her ambitious plans in the Far East; and the ambition 
of Germany has been almost as great as that of Russia, although it 
has been less ostentatious, and its cost but a trifle of the ruinous price 
which Russia has been made to pay. In Kiaochau, Germany has 
secured a foothold on the Chinese mainland, which it is well understood 
was intended by Germany to be merely the beginning of her territorial 
possessions in the Far East. But so long as Great Britain and Japan 
stand side by side in maintaining the integrity of China, it will be 
impossible for Germany to secure an additional foot of territory beyond 
that which she now holds, and her long-cherished dream of the acquisi- 
tion of the rich and populous province of Shantung must be abandoned. 
Any move in that direction would be regarded by Japan as detrimental 
to her own “special interests” and compel Great Britain and Japan 
by force of arms to resist the encroachment. Without coaling stations 
or a fortified base in the Eastern Hemisphere, Germany would be 
impotent to meet Japan, to say nothing of having to meet Japan and 
Great Britain combined. Germany now knows the difficulties of 
carrying on a colonial war several thousand miles from her base. 
Her campaign in German East Africa has taught her military lessons 
that before she was ignorant of, and has made her take a more just 
view of the Transvaal War. Germany would proceed very cautiously 
before she would risk her position by inviting a conflict with the greatest 
military power of the Far East, re-enforced by the greatest naval 
power of the world. 

Germany is content to sit tight, but her position may be forced 
by China. I am in possession of information that enables me to state 
that China is determined that Germany shall evacuate Kiaochau; and 
among all the Powers that have taken a hand in the spoliation of 
China, Germany has more than any other Power aroused the resent- 
ment of the Chinese — more so even than Russia, curious as that may 
sound to persons who are unfamiliar with the Chinese character and 
German Colonial methods. China is looking forward to the day when 
she shall have a modern navy; and when that day comes, # it ever 
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does, China will then bluntly say to Germany that the territory that 
she seized without any shadow of justification must be restored to 
its rightful owners. China, to show that she is not discriminating 
against any of the European Powers, will request England to evacuate 
Wei-hai-wei, which England would no doubt be willing enough to 
do, as Wei-hai-wei has lost its strategic value now that Port Arthur 
is in the possession of her Japanese ally, instead of in the hands of 
Russia, an always potent menace. England has done practically 
nothing to fortify Wei-hai-wei, and without fortifications the place 
is useless, while to fortify it would involve an expenditure which, in 
the opinion of the military authorities, would be out of proportion 
to its importance. Wei-hai-wei, however, would be of great value to 
China as an advanced naval base in the Gulf of Pechili, and enable 
the Chinese navy, if it were a navy worthy of the name, to make a 
sudden and bold dash on Kiaochau that it would be difficult for Germany 
to withstand. 

Will China obtain the navy on which her future so largely depends? 
It is impossible for any man to make satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion at the present time; but it must be frankly admitted there is 
little in the past history of China to justify much hope that the idea 
slowly crystallizing will assume concrete form. Yet it has been pointed 
out more than once in this Review that there has recently been a 
great awakining in China; and it becomes evident to the close observer 
that the Chinese are beginning to emerge from the spell under which 
they have lain by a too profound and slavish belief in the virtues of the 
past and their refusal to attach some value to the virtues of the present. 
But when men of great importance in the affairs of China frankly 
admit that the dignity of China demands that Germany shall be made 
to restore stolen property, and that the only means whereby this 
recovery can be effected is by the possession by China of a navy, it 
becomes self-evident that China no longer is content to be satisfied 
with the methods of the past, but has at last begun to readjust her 
point of view. 

In this connection, it is not without significance to note that, for 
the first time in her history, only a few months ago, the Chinese army 
engaged in aseries of military manceuvres that had more the semblance 
of actual military operations than a comic opera stage, of which Chinese 
military movements have heretofore been suggestive. The foreign 
military observers were impressed by the marked progress shown by 
the troops in executing military commands and by their general manner 
and appearance. If China follows in the footsteps of Japan and 
shows that she appreciates the virtues of civilization by adopting the 
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weapons of eivilization with which to fight civilization, no longer in 
the sisterhood of nations will China be the Cinderella to be kicked and 
cuffed because she is poor and weak. Cinderella met her prince, and 
her wooing and wedding were the envy of her sisters. The time may 
yet come when a great and powerful nation may seek the hand of 
China in alliance and thus bring about another international relation 
between the East and the West. Still, one is bound to say, that the 
day for the wedding bells to ring does not appear to be very close at 
hand. But while it may not be easy to hustle the East, even in the 
East events move with dramatic swiftness when once the great force 
of public opinion is behind them. 


While in other parts of the Far East events may move with a 
deliberation that takes no account of time, Japan at least has shown 
that she can act with the same quick decision that is the dominant 
characteristic of the western world. While her troops are still in occu- 
pation of Manchuria and the great internal problems arising out of 
the war are still to receive the consideration of her statesmen, the affairs 
of Korea have been taken in hand; and Korea, as an independent 
kingdom, exercising the full rights of sovereignty, no longer exists. 
After the recognition of the predominant interests of Japan in Korea, 
which Russia accorded to Japan by the treaty of Portsmouth, it was 
inevitable that the Government of the Mikado should at the earliest 
opportunity readjust the relations between the two countries. So 
long as Korea remained an independent kingdom in charge of her own 
foreign relations, there was always the possibility that by the inherent 
right of sovereignty capable of making alliances and negotiating treaties, 
Korea might fall under the influence of a power hostile to Japan, 
which would prove to be the weak point in the Japanese armor. Self- 
preservation demanded that Japan should without delay fortify herself 
against danger. 

Persons whose ethical sense is theoretically so finely developed 
as to obscure practical considerations may see in this act of Japan a 
proof that she was not governed solely by unselfish considerations when 
she made war on Russia, and that in effect, if not in form, she has 
broken her word after declaring that she was not inspired by territorial 
greed. If, however, one realizes that statesmanship is practical busi- 
ness, one must admit that there was no alternative open to Japan. 

The sympathy of the world has always been given to the small 
nation whose national existence has been crushed out by a dominant 
power. Rightly that pity has been extended when a powerful nation, 
influenced solely by greed and unrestrained by morality, has seized 
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its neighbor’s vineyard, as Ahab did that of Naboth the Jezreelite. 
But with nations, as with species, the immutable law of the survival 
of the fittest prevails. Great nations have become great because they 
have been the fittest to survive, because by surviving they have spread 
civilization, which little nations frequently encumber. The relation 
that Korea occupies to Japan is on all fours with that existing between 
England and Egypt, which existed between the Transvaal and England, 
and might still be in force had it not been for the foolishness of bigots 
who sought to stay the never to be stayed march of civilization, and 
who were encouraged in their folly by the envious rivals of England. 
Egypt, nominally acknowledging the Sultan of Turkey as her suze- 
rain, governed in name by the Khedive, is ruled actually by her Eng- 
lish agent; and it is only since Egypt has come under English rule 
that she has been prosperous, that justice has been dealt with an 
even hand, and property has been secure. Assuredly, it will not be 
denied that Egypt and the world at large are the gainers by the transfer 
of authority and real power. 

Japan now proposes to be to Korea what Engand is to Egypt, and 
I believe that the same beneficial results will follow. The Emperor 
of Korea still remains emperor in name, but he is shorn of all his real 
power and authority, which was more frequently used for the injury 
of his subjects than for their benefit; and the real ruler of Korea 
henceforth will be a Japanese administrator, who will govern Korea 
under the Emperor, exactly as Lord Cromer, the British agent, governs 
Egypt under the Khedive. It is natural that the Japanese’ should 
follow the example set by England. The Japanese have the faculty 
of absorbing the best wherever it may be found. In military matters 
they took Germany for their model; in naval matters, as in diplomacy, 
they patterned after England. To deprive Korea of the power of 
contracting alliances or entering into diplomatic negotiations that 
might be injurious to Japan; the conduct of Korean diplomatic affairs 
has been taken over by Japan, and these affairs are now carried on 
from Tokio, Korea being prohibited from making arrangements with 
other Powers without the consent of Japan. The Korean diplomatic 
corps has been virtually abolished, and the United States and other 
Powers have recognized the suzerainty of Japan by agreeing hence- 
forth to negotiate with Japan in any matter affecting Korea. 

Prior to the South African War, the foreign relations of the Trans- 
vaal were lodged in the hands of England, and the Republic was not 
permitted to enter into negotiations with a foreign Power except witn 
the consent of England. This was one of the things the Boers resented, 
and which they attempted to recover, and by their failure lost all. it 
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is my belief that the rather interesting parallel between the Transvaal 
and England, on the one hand, and Korea and Japan, on the other, 
will manifest itself here also; but fortunately for Japan she will not 
have to pay the price that England did, as the Koreans are a weak 
and feeble people, and mere puny children in the military grasp of 
Japan. Before very long, it will be quite on the cards for anarchy, 
disorder, and revolution to arise in Korea, whereupon Japan will step 
in, that imperial puppet, the Emperor, will be deposed, and Korea 
will be annexed to Japan. It will make little difference whether Kore: 
is under the protection of Japan or under her own flag. The regenera- 
tion of that country is in the hands of Japan, and Japan alone can 
bring the Hermit Kingdom in touch with the rest of the world. 


The long expected fall of the Balfour Government has at last hap- 
pened. In the second week of December, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man kissed hands on his appointment, and his colleagues took over the 
seals of office from their predecessors. Thus, after ten long, weary years 
of wandering in the wilderness, the Liberals are once again in the promised 
land. However, it is a land in which they are likely to find little milk 
and honey, but many scorpions and much gall. It is a thorny path on 


which the new Moses has set his feet. He comes into power not by the 
mandate of the people, but because the Conservatives have grown stale, 
because even they have recognized that they have outlived their useful- 
ness. 


It is always a dangerous thing to predict the life of a British cabinet, 
and especially a cabinet that exists on sufferance, as this does. It is a 
curious turn in the wheel that brings Campbell-Bannerman back to power. 
Ten years ago Lord Rosebery went down because of an adverse vote in 
the Commons arising out of the dissatisfaction with the management of 
the war office, and the then secretary of state for war was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. At that time few persons would have predicted 
that Sir Henry would be the next Liberal premier. He was overshadowed 
by more commanding figures. But the men who were great then have 
passed away or have fallen into the background. Lord Rosebery, the 
most brilliant member of his party, holds aloof, and the succession falls 
to Campbell-Bannerman. 

Parliament, in the normal course of events, should meet within the 
next few weeks; but it is much more probable that, instead of the present 
Parliament reassembling, the premier will exercise his prerogative and 
dissolve Parliament, so as to obtain the verdict of the country. That 
verdict, it is believed, will be favorable, and Sir Henry will face the Com- 
mons with a working majority. But after then, what? The Irish are 
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again determined to make home rule for ireland the great issue, and the 
Liberals will find themselves between two fires. If they give Ireland the 
concessions that the Irish demand, that is, a sweeping measure of home 
rule, Campbell-Bannerman will as inevitably go to destruction on that 
rock as Gladstone did. If, on the other hand, the premier attempts to 
satisfy the Irish members with vague promises and legislation that does 
not go to the heart of the question, the Irish will join hands with the 
opposition, thus putting the Government in the minority, and forcing the 
resignation of the cabinet. The Irish have nothing to lose by these 
tactics and everything to gain; because, while they have no more hope 
of securing home rule from the Conservatives than they have from the 
Liberals, this demonstration of their power will make them listened to 
with more respect at Westminster. Another shuffling of the cards within 
a year, with the Conservatives holding the trumps, would not be sur- 
prising. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership is noteworthy in that 
for the first time in the history of England the premier is given recogni- 
tion in the table of precedence. Heretofore the prime-minister of Eng- 
land has had no official standing. The British cabinet, like the American 
cabinet, is an extra-constitutional creation. It is in theory simply one 
of the committees of the privy council; but the cabinet, as the Govern- 
ment of England, was non-existent. Certain great officers of state were 
accorded their place in the table of precedence; but the premier, as such, 
had no place. The anomaly was therefore presented of the real ruler of 
the British empire, if he were a commoner, on occasions of state having 
to give the pas to peers of his own creation and the nobodies of noble 
birth. The King has now corrected this, and by proclamation ordered 
that the premier shall take precedence immediately after the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the Lord High Chancellor, although 
logically the premier should outrank the chancellor, as the latter.owes 
his office to the premier by being a member of his cabinet. 

The new cabinet is not brilliant, but it is composed of all-around 
strong men. It is not a cabinet of all the talents, but it is a cabinet of 
many shades of opinion. There are strong imperialists and equally 
strong “ Little Englanders,”’ and only a few years ago that was anathema 
to the majority of Englishmen. Aristocracy is represented by the 
Marquis of Ripon and the Earl of Crewe; radicalism by that brilliant 
Welshman, Lloyd-George; labor by John Burns, who only a few years 
ago was a mechanic; the great middle class by the premier himself; and 
letters by Morley, Bryce, Haldane, and Birrell. The four most interest- 
ing figures are Sir Edward Grey, the new foreign secretary; Henry 
Asquith, Lord Rosebery’s secretary of state for home affairs and now 
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chancellor of the exchequer; Lloyd-George, president of the board of 
trade; and John Burns, president of the local government board. 

The Balfour government is a magnificent illustration of the truth 
of the statement that “the secret of all successful government is 
personality.”” It is a nebulous, indefinable thing, this so-called person- 
ality, and subtle and as intangible of analysis as the aroma of a flower, 
but as all-pervading. Consider for a moment what the Balfour cabinet 
has done, and how a man of commanding personality, a Beaconsfield, 
for instance, with the luxuriance of an Oriental imagination, who knew 
how to appeal to the imagination of the phlegmatic Englishman, would 
have used those achievements to make himself the idol of the mob. 
Having brought about the Japanese alliance, an event as momentous 
as Beaconsfield’s purchase of the Suez Canal shares or the bringing 
of Indian troops to the Mediterranean when war with Turkey was 
threatened, and having restored friendly relations with France, than 
which there has been nothing more popular, except, perhaps, the 
open defiance of Germany, when she sent her minatory communication 
to France over the Morocco dispute, the Balfour administration has 
done things that has placed it far above the commonplace. Indeed, 
its foreign minister, Lord Lansdowne, has shown himself to be a man 
of extraordinary-ability, who takes rank as the greatest foreign minister 


of his day; and yet, because Mr. Balfour is without that peculiar 
quality of personality, he has made little impression upon his time, 
and will pass into history as a colorless and somewhat weak, but 
amiable man, whose heart was in his music and his golf and his polemi- 
cal discussions, rather than in that Titan’s task, the governing of the 
British Empire. 


At the end of November, the condition of the Sick Man of Europe 
was so alarming that it became necessary to call a consultation of 
international physicians, who, after a careful diagnosis, determined 
to administer iron and steel in heroic doses. It was not a tractable 
patient the physicians had to deal with; but they knew his vagaries 
of old, and that, after declaring he never would take their horrid mess, 
he would turn his back, swallow the dose as gracefully as possible in 
the circumstances, and console himself with the reflection that he would 
not pay the doctor’s bill. 

What at one time seemed like a contest between the Christian Powers 
of Europe and Turkey was settled as those disputes always have been 
settled when Abdul Hamid has convinced himself that the Powers 
are really agreed, and he cannot play one against the other. An 
amazingly shrewd and cunning man is this Caliph with the henna- 
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dyed beard, who sees in every face a possible assassin, who trusts no 
one and fears everybody. Abdul Hamid has matched his cunning 
against the jealousies and intrigues of the Powers, which he has turned 
to his own profit. He has played Russia against England and Eng- 
land against Germany; and he has even used the United States 
as a pawn in the game. On one occasion, he told the Washing- 
ton Government that he was willing to pay its claim; but he cyni- 
cally observed, at the same time, that it would be setting such a bad 
example to Europe. The American claim was a bagatelle; it could 
be paid without any trouble; but it was the prineiple involved, and 
the principle was a dangerous one. If he paid the United States, 
the European Powers would be encouraged to press their demands 
for payment, and it would be necessary to disappoint them. Rather 
than be accused of discriminating in favor of one Government as against 
another, he felt that he must decline to pay the United States. 

For all the misrule, the nameless atrocities, and the long series of 
horrors that have made Turkey an abomination in the eyes of Christen- 
dom, the great Powers of Europe are solely to blame. They have 
it in their power at any time to bring Turkey to terms, to force her, 
as they have forced her occasionally in minor matters, to behave herself 
and make trivial reforms. The Sultan is no fool. He knows well 
enough that it is impossible for him to resist Europe or even success- 
fully oppose two of the Powers; although he might not be averse to 
fighting a single Power, trusting to the jealousies of the rest to save 
him in a desperate extremity, just as England called the Congress of 
Berlin after Russia had made the Sultan sign the treaty of San Stefano. 
The one thing that the Sultan fears, the only thing, in fact, that he 
fears, is the European concert; and when the voice of Europe speaks 
in concert, it is a very meek and yielding Caliph who bows his head 
in submission to the hated giaour. 

That the Sultan knows that he is merely a puppet in the hands 
of Europe has been proved again and again by the fact that his latest 
attempt to defy Europe was promptly abandoned when Europe showed 
that it was united and in earnest. The Powers having determined 
that the Ottoman Government must make certain financial and admin- 
istrative reforms in Armenia, the Sultan was told to put his house 
in order without delay. He resorted to his favorite method of playing 
one Power against the other. He appealed in turn to Austria, Russia, 
and Germany not to join the coalition, feeling certain that if only one 
Power came to his assistance the others would hesitate before applying 
the final remedy. These appeals, however, were fruitless, and the 
Sultan was warned that unless he yielded the allied Powers would make 
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a naval demonstration against a Turkish port. But it was not until 
the allied fleet had sailed and covered Mytilene with its guns that the 
Sultan acceded to the demands of the Powers. Germany took no 
part in the demonstration, although Germany, according to official 
statements, had advised the Sultan to make the reforms demanded. 


Southeastern Europe is always a powder mine with the fuse ready 
to be lighted at a moment’s notice. An Englishman who has for 
years studied German and Austrian politics, and whose sources of 
information are excellent, writes me: 


“‘T have recently returned to London from an interesting tour abroad, visiting 
Austria and Servia, and some of the Balkan States. We shall hear, if I mistake 
not, a good deal of this neglected corner of the world during the next few years. 
Certainly the Germans, whatever may be their trans-oceanic dreams, have their 
eyes primarily fixed on two bits of water: to wit, the Rhine and the Mediterranean. 
They have to prepare for two events that may come any day — the breakup of 
Austria, and next the outburst in the Balkans. As to the former, I had a good 
deal of talk with influential people in Vienna and Budapest; and I concluded 
that the Hungarians, in their pride and self-sufficiency, are prepared to take the 
greatest risks. And as to the latter, Bulgaria has been preparing for the next war 
with Turkey with an almost Japanese thoroughness, and is quite determined to 
become the dominant Power in those regions. If there is another rising in Mace- 
donia, or a revolution in Servia and one is as probable as the other, as you know 
that Macedonia is always in a state of ferment — the Bulgars might seize their 
opportunity. That might bring Austria and perhaps Germany upon the scene. 
All this enters much more into German calculations than, I think, is commonly 
supposed in this country, where the prevalent idea is that Germany is animated 
by a frantic, apparently purposeless, animosity against England. 

“Apropos of Germany. The Germans have one reason for not allowing the 
French to collar Morocco, which is not unimportant, but which few persons out- 
side of the highest German military circles understand. There is a pretty large 
fighting population away in the back of Morocco — not Moors, but Berbers and 
luzzy-Wuzzies — who if drilled and disciplined by French officers might come in 
handy in the next Franco-German war. It is true that the Turcos were not of much 
use in ’70; but these are a different breed, and there are more of them. If the 
French have an iron organizer like Kitchener, a fighting brigadier like Hector 
MacDonald, and a few Sergeants ‘‘ Whatshisname’’ to manhandle this raw material 
and hammer it into shape, this would be an army that even the best-trained German 
troops might not find it easy to rout. But have the French a Kitchener? I doubt 
it.” 


Whatever may be the denials of diplomatists, it is certain that 
only a few months ago, last June to be exact, Germany, Great Britain, 
and France were so perilously close to the verge of war that, for a few 
days peace hung balanced at the end of a hair. The resignation of M. 
Deleassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was forced because 
he advocated a policy of resistance to Germany over Morocco, relying 
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on the support of England in case Germany deemed it advisable to 
make Morocco a casus belli. When Germany notified France that 
she did not recognize the Anglo-French agreement respecting Morocco, 
and demanded to be given a vote in the settlement, France sounded 
England and received assurances that she could rely on her support. 
There is every reason to believe that this was a verbal statement made 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne to M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador in London, and that had the necessity arisen the precise position 
of England would have been formally stated in writing. 

England was not anxious to go to war or to see Germany and 
France at war. In the effort to avert war, the decision reached by 
the British Government to support France was communicated to the 
German Emperor through his ambassador in London. The German 
Emperor was then confronted with the alternative of losing prestige 
by withdrawing his objection to the Anglo-French Moroccan agreement 
or challenging France and risking the danger of France accepting 
the challenge backed by England. To have sent an ultimatum to 
France would have left no way open for retreat; to send an indirect 
ultimatum was as effective, but did not close the door to peace. Accord- 
ingly, the Italian Government was notified by the Emperor that he 
regarded the Anglo-French understanding regarding military assistance 
as a casus belli. This information was immediately communicated 
by the Italian Government to the French ambassador at Rome, and 
by him transmitted to Paris. There is reason to believe that when 
the Italian Government made this communication to M. Barrtre, the 
French ambassador, it was accompanied by a pointed intimation that 
it would be a very simple matter for the French Government to show 
whether it wanted peace or war. If it wanted peace, M. Rouvier, the 
prime-minister, could show his sincerity by dismissing M. Delcassé 
from the cabinet, as it was known that M. Delcassé was in favor of the 
British alliance and openly defying Germany. If, on the other hand, 
M. Delcassé retained his portfolio and was permitted to conduct the 
foreign relations of France, Germany would consider that France was 
anxious for war. 

On receipt of this information the French cabinet at once met. 
There was a stormy scene. M. Delcassé urged his colleagues to make 
no surrender to Germany, and he gave an assurance that the military 
support of England could be relied on. But he was immediately 
interrupted by M. Rouvier, who said that he had a despatch from M. 
Barrére, which made it clear that there would be war unless the Declassé 
policy was abandoned. Then he turned to the ministers and asked 


them if they preferred war to an honorable retreat. The opinion of 
22 
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the cabinet was unanimous in favor of “an honorable retreat,’”’ which 
left no alternative to M. Delcassé except to resign. His resignation 
was immediately accepted; the German Emperor was satisfied with 
having forced his most dangerous opponent out of the cabinet; and 
the crisis was safely tided over. 

Although this happened in June, it was not until late in October 
that the world knew the facts concerning this most important chapter 
in the history of Anglo-German-French relations. It was the Paris 
“Matin” that first gave them publicity, and there is extrinsic evidence 
to show that the “ Matin” received its information from one of the im- 
portant characters in that historical scene — in fact, no less a personage 
than M. Delcassé himself, who was only too willing to have it known 
why he was forced out of the cabinet. The revelations were, as always 
happens in such cases, diplomatically denied; but a diplomatic démenti 
may always be accepted with reservation. The salient facts have 
been correctly stated. There would have been no retreat possible 
for Germany had France believed it advisable to take up the German 
challenge, and it is difficult to see how England could have escaped 
being drawn into the war. Reluctant as the English people are again 
to engage in war, war with Germany would be extremely popular, and 
many Englishmen regret that an opportunity so favorable was missed. 
Englishmen who believe that war with Germany is inevitable would 
rather have it now than a few years hence, because to-day the pre- 
ponderance of naval strength is all on the side of Great Britain, and 
the French alliance would place in the field an army that Germany 
might vanquish, it is true, but not without taxing her resources to 
the utmost. 

There was a minor cabinet crisis in France in November, when 
M. Berteaux, the minister of war, retired after an acrimonious debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies. For a time the fate of the Rouvier 
Government hung in the balance; but again the Chamber showed 
that it was not inclined to displace men of tested power merely for 
the wanton satisfaction of causing trouble and rearranging the cards. 
M. Rouvier stood ready to resign; but the Chamber would not force 
him out, and the present cabinet remains in office. 


There will be a presidential election in France in the month of 
January. A presidential election in France is no such long drawn-out 
affair as it is in this country. In France the President is not elected 
by the people or through the archaic machinery of the electoral col- 
lege, but by the chambers, which meet in joint session for this purpose 
in Versailles, and not in Paris, where the regular sessions of the cham- 
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bers are held. The French President is elected for a term of seven 
years, and the French constitution, like that of the United States, 
is silent as to his eligibility for re-election. President Grévy was 
re-elected. President Loubet, whose presidency has given general 
satisfaction, has announced that he will not seek re-election; but 
some of his opponents affect to treat this declaration in the same way 
that American politicians do the disclaimer of an ambitious politician 
who is suspected of designs on the White House. 

M. Loubet’s announcement that he is not a candidate is questioned; 
and the preparations that he is making to return to private life, one 
of them being the rental of an apartment, are characterized by the 
opposition as obviously transparent devices to lull his opponents into 
a false sense of security. If M. Loubet should be a candidate, it is 
believed that he would be re-elected, which is the reason why the field 
is anxious to get him out of the way. M. Loubet’s decision not to 
be a candidate will be influenced, it is generally believed, by the 
strength shown by his opponents. If it appears probable that an ex- 
treme Radical is to be elected, M. Loubet, to prevent what he regards 
as a danger to the Republic, may take the only means to avert it by 
himself becoming a candidate; but if a Conservative is shown to com- 


mand a majority of the Assembly, M. Loubet will in all probability 
make no effort to secure re-election. A new Chamber of Deputies will 
be elected in June, and it would then be possible, if the majority should 
be Conservative, for M. Loubet, in case he should be re-elected, to 
resign and permit a man in harmony with his own views to be elected 
his successor. 


The election of Prince Charles of Denmark to the throne of Norway 
under the title of King Haakon is another of those small pieces of 
luck for which the entire history of England is famous. Prince Charles 
is the son-in-law of King Edward of England, which puts Norway 
under the protection of England and guarantees the independence of 
Norway. King Haakon married Princess Maud, King Edward’s 
youngest daughter, against the wishes of his mother, who had formed 
other matrimonial plans for him. The position of Princess Maud was 
made so unpleasant in Copenhagen that it was seriously proposed 
at one time that she and her husband should take up their residence 
in England, and that Prince Charles should become a naturalized 
Englishman and enter the royal navy, following the precedent set by 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and other Germans of princely blood. 
Prince Charles has always been popular in England, and his popularity 
would have been increased by entering the navy; but the King of 
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Denmark vetoed the suggestion, and the Prince’s mother having 
become reconciled to the marriage, Princess Maud has in recent years 
enjoyed her life in Copenhagen. As the consort of a reigning sovereign, 
even if her throne is somewhat diminutive, she ranks higher among 
the great than as the wife of the son of a crown prince; and if she 
becomes as popular in Norway as she has always been in England and 
in Denmark, she will do much to make her husband beloved by the 
people who have selected him as their King. 

Norway and Sweden having amicably dissolved the union, there 
is no reason to fear that their relations in the future will not be harmo- 
nious, or that any opportunity will be presented for the interference 
of either Germany or Russia in the affairs of the two kingdoms. It 
was thought at one time that on some pretext or other either Russia 


or Germany would find it necessary to “ wf 


preserve order,” which would 


have been the end of Scandinavian independence. That danger is 
now removed. The old King of Sweden, with his pride sorely bruised, 
is more than ever the idol of his people. The Norwegians are proud 
of their young, vigorous King and want to be allowed to live in peace. 
With England interested in seeing the throne of Norway preserve: 
for the children of Princess Maud, the Norwegians can feel secure 


against aggression. 
A. Maurice Low. 





FINANCE. 


In concluding the review of the financial situation in Tue Forum, 
three months ago, after pointing out the many highly favorable ele- 
ments in the situation, I suggested that if the demands on capital 
should be restricted to the normal requirements of a world-wide 
industrial activity, the future would have nothing in it to disturb 
equanimity. If, on the other hand, use were made of the strong 
underlying factors in the situation to provide a basis for a promoting 
speculation such as that of 1901, or a stock-jobbing craze like that of 
1902, resources would have to be scanned more distrustfully. This 
forecast of the situation has since been verified. 

The circumstances under which the world’s markets entered upon 
the concluding quarter of the year were encouraging in an unusual 
degree. To sum up briefly the ruling conditions of the time: (1) 
peace had just been concluded between the two belligerent powers 
in the Far East, and Europe was, therefore, looking forward to relax- 
ation from the strain on her investment markets; (2) money rates 
throughout the world were at low figures, discounts commanding only 
three per cent in New York, two and a half at London, and one and 
a half at Paris; (3) the Bank of England’s reserve stood at 45 per 
cent, or well above the traditional minimum; (4) within a compara- 
tively short period the Bank of France and the Bank of Germany 
had reported the largest cash reserves in their history; and (5) so 
far as concerned the United States, a wheat crop never but once cx- 
ceeded in our history was assured, and with that assurance came 
news of a Russian crop shortage such as should apparently guarantee 
to the United States the entire restoration of its grain export trade 
and the entire command of the foreign exchanges. 

These various factors were sufficient ground for the feeling of high 
optimism with which the season opened. That feeling, it is now 
entirely clear, induced some very large capitalists, in the United States 
and abroad, to embark on extensive speculation for the rise. Their 
belief was that the tangible wealth certain to accrue to the American 
people during the season would provide a market for investment 
stocks at a level of prices far higher than those which then prevailed. 
A similar conviction, as applied to its own financial outlook, appeared 
to exist in Germany, where it resulted not only in great activity by 
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the Stock Exchange operators, but in a rush of the German public 
into an excited speculation not wholly unlike that in which our market 
engaged at the close of 1900. 

Readers of these articles are familiar with the principle that the 
test of a situation, through which facts are often disclosed which had 
previously been concealed, comes at a time when active general trade, 
especially in the spring or autumn, brings large demands to bear on 
the resources of the money markets. If those resources turn out to be 
sufficient, as was the case a year ago, the large demands are met 
with little or no difficulty. If, on the other hand, the speculator, the 
promoter, the negotiator of great loans, and the investor who borrows 
money for his purchases, have already quietly absorbed in days of easy 
money the surplus resources of the money markets, then it will some- 
times be discovered that there is not enough left to provide on com- 
fortable terms for the needs of ordinary trade. Such a situation was 
unexpectedly disclosed in the early autumn of 1902, and a precisely 
similar situation has developed in the present season. It may be 
said, in fact, that the course of events three years ago was much less 
striking and sensational than it has been this autumn. In 1902, the 
full force of the strain fell on the American market. European markets 
were then in a comfortable situation. The money rates were low and 
the bank reserves large, chiefly because there was no extensive boom 
in Europe’s trade. Europe, in fact, at that time still labored under 
the depressing influence of the “ Boer War panic” of 1899 and 1900, 
and its resultant industrial reaction. 

The peculiarity of this season’s situation, on the contrary, is that 
the money strain developed, in a form exceedingly acute, at practically 
every great money market of the world, and that it developed simul- 
taneously as soon as the autumn “harvest demands” arose. At 
London, for example, a very rapid fall in the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land, taking $20,000,000 out of that fund during two weeks around the 
opening of October, brought the ratio of reserve to liabilities suddenly 
down to the forty-per-cent level, traditionally accepted as the ordinary 
minimum of safety. A year before it had stood at 53 per cent. The 
bank had already, in the first week of September, advanced its official 
discount rate from two and a half to three per cent; on September 
27, the rate was raised to four per cent, in spite of which the reserve 
percentage fell to 38% in the following week. Raised for a time above 
that level, it sank back at the opening of November to 384, a figure 
remarkable for the fact that no ratio so low as this had been reached 
by the Bank’s reserve at that time of year since the famous Baring 
panic of November, 1890. 
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While this was happening, events at Berlin were taking a still 
more striking course. On October 3, 1905, the Imperial German 
Bank advanced its discount rate from four to five per cent. This 
advance itself was striking enough, in that it fixed the highest rate 
reached by that bank’s official rate since the industrial panic of 1900. 
The remarks of the president of the bank, however, at the time of 
announcing its advance in rate, were more startling even than the 
showing of the bank. That part of the outstanding note circulation, 
he announced, uncovered by specie and therefore regarded as an 
emergency device, had reached the highest mark ever known in the 
history of the institution. Its loans, discounts, and advances had 
similarly surpassed all records. Along with the consequent expansion 
of liabilities, the cash reserve was shrinking rapidly, through with- 
drawals for the general circulation, to an entirely insufficient figure. 

Concluding this remarkable diagnosis, the president plainly stated 
that the acute phase of the situation must be ascribed to speculation 
on the Stock Exchange, and that the raising of the Imperial Bank’s 
discount rate was designed expressly to put a brake on such danger- 
ous speculation. The effort met with indifferent success; speculation, 
checked for a moment, was resumed as soon as it was seen that the 
bank was not yet out of the money market. The situation grew from 
bad to worse; on November 4—Aa Saturday, and hence an unusual 
day for altering the rate—the bank marked up its discounts to five 
and a half per cent, the highest in seven years, announcing at the 
time that the bank’s reserve had not been so low since 1898, before 
the German financial “boom” began which culminated in the indus- 
trial crash and the seven per cent Imperial Bank rate at the begin- 
ning of 1900. On December 11, with further weakening of the Imperial 
Bank’s position, the rate was again raised to 6 per cent — usually 
deemed a “ panic figure.”’ 

These movements of the money market at London and Berlin 
met with quick response at Brussels, Vienna, Genoa, Geneva, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm, at all of which points the banks moved up their 
official minimum. At Paris, events pursued a somewhat different 
course. In the middle of October, despite some loss of gold from its 
reserve, the Bank of France was able to report a gold reserve $65,000,— 
000 larger than what it had held at that date a year before. A more 
or less similar showing was made by the Imperial Bank of Russia, 
But it soon appeared that these two institutions, though apparently 
well provided for their own immediate needs, had no intention of 
helping out other markets. While the Bank of France made no 
change in its official discount rate, money moved up on the Paris open 
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market, and the most urgent efforts of American and English bankers 
to get gold in Paris came to nothing. 

It was plainly stated on the Bourse that the bank’s position was 
being purposely maintained at its existing status because of a feeling 
that the Russian situation was sufficiently disquieting for the markets 
most vitally concerned to need a powerful anchor to windward. Fore- 
most among such markets, necessarily, stood Paris, where the banking 
community had to keep its eye on the $2,000,000,000 worth of Russian 
Government securities held by the French investors. The French 
financial community was indeed confronted by two considerations — 
one, the understood fact that the Russian Government was about to 
apply to the market for a $250,000,000 loan which France alone might 
have to care for; the other, that the state of affairs in Russia, socially 
and politically, was of such a nature as to create a highly precarious 
situation. I shall have more to say of these considerations later on. 
For the present, it is enough to point out that the only two great 
banks in Europe whose position seemed to be relatively strong were, for 
reasons of their own, holding jealously to their resources. 


There remains to be described the position at New York, where, 
indeed, events moved more sensationally even than at Berlin. I 
noticed, in concluding my article of three months ago, that the New 
York surplus bank reserve at the close of August was too low to be 
regarded as sufficient provision for the strain of harvesting time 
demands. This was admitted; indeed, no banker could have failed 
to see the force of that assertion, when the surplus, at the opening of 
September, was at much the lowest figure reached at that date since 
1893. But the common answer to such warnings was that our com- 
mand over foreign trade would enable New York to draw freely on 
capital of foreign markets. There were those, even then, who had 
their doubts about this consummation. Despite the large wheat 
harvest, grain moved out slowly at the export points, and cotton 
still more slowly. The reason then assigned was that active specula- 
tion at Chicago and New Orleans, sustained by the holding back of 
their merchandise for higher prices by the wheat-farmers and the 
cotton planters, made it impossible for foreign buyers and American 
sellers to meet on mutually acceptable terms. However this may 
have been, and I shall have something more to say of it hereafter, 
it was a fact that, in September and October, cotton exports fell 
short of 1904 by $27,000,000, while the increase in all kinds of cereals, 
over the same period last year, footed up only $12,000,000. 

Wall Street, however, did not readily relinquish its belief that 
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gold could be obtained in Europe. Early in September, when exchange 
in London moved in our favor with the first outward movement of our 
produce, agents of New York bankers began to make urgent efforts 
to secure a portion of London’s gold supply. During that month 
and the next they were able to obtain no less than $8,000,000, con- 
sisting mostly of new gold that had arrived at London from the Trans- 
vaal mines. It was alleged in Europe that this gold was obtained 
on terms which were not warranted as a normal commercial operation. 
Whether this was true or not, the New York bankers undoubtedly 
expected that a still larger sum could be obtained. With the grow- 
ing stringency in Europe’s markets, however, during the last days 
of October, foreign exchange turned so decidedly against New York 
that further gold imports were impracticable, and the attempt to 
draw on Europe was abandoned. 

Thrown back in this way on their own resources, the New York 
banks were confronted by a somewhat awkward situation. As in 
1902, one obvious recourse to relieve the situation was that the very 
large loans, already made by banks to Wall Street speculators, for 
the purpose of sustaining stocks at their high existing prices, should be 
cancelled and the banks’ liabilities thus reduced. In the end, this 
was exactly what took place in 1902; but it soon developed, as events 
unfolded during the present season, that the people involved in the 
heavy stock speculation were of a different class from the reckless 
adventurers whose schemes collapsed in the November market of 
1902. There were plain indications that the promoters of this season’s 
speculation had such affiliations with important banks that they were 
able to insist on retaining their extensive lines of credit, which would 
hardly be taken from them except in extreme emergency. This 
belief was confirmed by the action of some of the largest New York 
banks, which allowed their position, later on, to grow so weak that, 
under the bank law, they were subject to the severest penalties, and 
yet whose officers declared that they proposed to violate that law, 
if necessary, to oblige their customers. 

The same situation was abundantly defined by the movement on 
the Stock Exchange itself. Certain stocks with large outstanding 
capital seemed virtually to be cornered. Their prices were pushed up, 
in the face of the weakening bank position, by such leaps and bounds 
that the only possible conclusion left was that a speculative clique 
and its friends held virtual control of all the stock outstanding. This 
was the case even with the $70,000,000 Reading stock, which rose 
twenty per cent in two weeks during the money strain. Loans to 
these capitalists were not called in; and they remained a burden on an 
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already much-strained money market when the full force of the 
interior demand for cash set in. This demand, as had been expected 
from the extreme activity of internal trade, was quite unprecedented. 
Usually the outflow of currency for the purpose of harvest payments 
lasts until November, when it ceases and a moderate return mcvement 
supervenes. This year, the heaviest currency movement of the season 
from New York occurred in the first and second weeks of November, 
in one of which weeks the New York banks lost $10,000,000 cash, 
practically all through remittances to the interior. 

The reason for this abnormal drain unquestionably was that the 
interior banks, confronted with large demands from their own communi- 
ties, and with a six to eight per cent rate for money, added so largely to 
their own loans and liabilities that New York balances had to be drawn 
upon to fortify home reserves of cash. For a time, to disguise the real 
position, the banks made use of the other banking institutions of New 
York which do not publish weekly statements. There is no doubt that 
the trust companies were utilized, as they have never been before, to 
take up loans which the banks transferred to them. Proof of this fact 
was found in the November 9th reports of both banks and trust companies 
to the Government authorities. The National banks have, during many 
years, reported a steady increase in the fund held to the credit of trust 
companies and savings banks. Last November’s figures for all the 
National banks of the country showed a decrease of $65,000,000 in such 
credits, as compared with a year before. The trust companies of New 
York, reporting the same day, showed a decrease of $68,000,000, as com- 
pared with 1904, in cash deposited by them in banks. They had with- 
drawn it to invest in loans. But this cash deposit is a part of a trust 
company’s reserve, held for protection of its own deposit liabilities; and 
the same statement showed that, during the year, such liabilities had 
increased $109,000,000. It was therefore plain that not only banks, but 
trust companies as well, were deliberately weakening their position. 

Whether or not these institutions went too far, in the light of the 
ordinary rules, it cannot be positively said. Their reports to the bank 
department, under the call of November 9, showed a much impaired 
reserve; and of the weekly bank report which was helped by this 
device, the president of one of the most conservative institutions, in 
a speech to the associated bankers, said: 


“The present statement is a farce so far as it conveys any general idea of 
banking conditions. It is partial, it is half the truth, and unworthy of quotation 
as an indication of the trend of business in our line.” 


What Mr. Nash meant was that the real existing credit situation 
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was much weaker than the reports of the banks alone, on Saturdays, 
disclosed. And even with this relief by the trust companies, the 
status of the banks themselves, as the money drain and the stock 
speculation both continued, went from bad to worse. The surplus 
bank reserve, which had been falling rapidly during the two preceding 
weeks, at length, on November 11, entirely disappeared, and was 
replaced by a deficit below the twenty-five-per-cent requirement, 
for the first time since September 20, 1902. Call money quickly rose to 
25 per cent, and even sixty-day loans rose in Wall Street to a rate equiva- 
lent to seven per cent. During the three ensuing weeks, these high rates 
attracted so much outside capital that the surplus was restored; but the 
heavy Stock Exchange speculation continued, and, on December 9, the 
New York bank statement again reported a deficiency. 

This fall in New York reserves below the ratio of twenty-five per 
cent to deposits was a matter of some considerable significance. With 
the clause of the National Bank Act dealing with this question, most 
people are familiar. In brief, that Act provides that when a National 
Bank in one of the larger cities finds that cash holdings have fallen 
below the twenty-five-per-cent ratio, it must make no more loans until 
that ratio is restored; the one exception being that such banks may 
lend on foreign exchange bills, that operation being a means of drawing 
on foreign markets to relieve the local situation. Penalties for 
continued deficiency in reserve are severe, though optional with the 
Government. If a bank is warned by the public officers to make 
good its reserve, and if it fails for thirty days thereafter to obey, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may, in his discretion, appoint a receiver and throw 
the offending institution out of business. 

This option has never been exercised, chiefly because banks, as 
arule, are quick to make good a deficit. Nor can such deficits in re- 
serves be described as wholly abnormal. They are unusual, how- 
ever, and have occurred only four times in the past fifteen years. It 
is the circumstance and the sequel to those episodes which give most 
significance to this season’s incident. The four deficits referred to 
were those of September, 1902; of November, 1899; of July and 
August, 1893; and of August, September, October, and November, 
1890. Not all of these deficit periods had the same cause. In 1890, 
the approach of the Baring disaster on the London money market 
caused such hasty and wholesale withdrawal of English capital from 
New York as instantly to cripple the position of our banks, which had to 
take the place of the English lenders. In 1893, it was the panicky with- 
drawal of cash for hoarding purposes, by American depositors, which 
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drained the bank reserve fund, and made it, for a time, flatly impos- 
sible for banks to keep up their proper ratio to deposits. In 1899, it 
was the outbreak of the so-called “Boer War panic” which caused 
England to call home capital as it did in 1890. Such demands caught 
our market wholly off its guard, and sent the New York banks to a 
deficit within three weeks. 

In 1902, the case was different from all the three instances just 
described. On that occasion, mischief was distinctly caused by a 
rash and ill-timed stock speculation, which loaded the New York 
banks with excessive loans and liabilities at the very moment when 
demands for the interior and for the uses of ordinary trade were par- 
ticularly urgent. It will be seen that in its immediate cause the 
deficit episode of 1902 was the nearest parallel to that of the present 
season. Having thus noticed the cause of these former deficits, let 
us see what the sequel was. In the case of every such deficit in the 
early autumn — which would embrace those of 1890, 1899, and 1900 
the result was, first, a period of hesitation; next, some measure of emer- 
gency relief, either increase of cash through gold imports or Government 
deposits, or else decrease of liabilities through extensive loan reduction; 
then easing-off of money rates when reserves had been made good; finally, 
in the last weeks of the year, a convulsion in the market, in the course of 
which money rates went to a higher figure even than in the period of 
deficit. 

It is these precedents which have caused such misgiving as was 
aroused by the New York deficit of last November. The banks dealt 
with the question rather singularly. They had no means of quickly 
increasing cash reserves, and they apparently were not willing to cut 
down loans incurred to sustain the Stock Exchange speculation. 
What they did was to draw heavily on London, placing in that market, 
during the twenty-five-per-cent money rate in New York, such large 
blocks of loans as to relieve the local bank liabilities and restore to the 
New York Associated Banks as a whole, within a week, the twenty-five- 
per-cent reserve. Yet, in spite of this expedient, banks which appeared 
to have been most closely identified with the stock speculation failed 
for many weeks to make good their required reserve. One of the 
largest banks of the New York clearing house remained for four suc- 
cessive weeks below its twenty-five per cent reserve; another showed 
three successive shortages. Even after the general reserve fund of the 
New York banks as a whole was again above that limit, thirty banks 
in one week, and twenty-three in the next, continued to report de- 
ficiencies. 

Furthermore, the consideration arose in many minds as to 
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whether the maintenance of such a situation — borrowing abroad 
to sustain domestic speculation — was prudent pending such world- 
wide tightness in money as I have already pointed out. It is this 
foreign stringency, quite as much as the stringency in New York 
itself, which still confuses the situation and makes it difficult to draw a 
plain inference as to how the financial markets will respond to the 
great prosperity of the country. This question as to the real status 
of financial Europe cannot be answered wholly by the argument of 
increased trade demands. One influence which, though obscure, 
is possibly paramount, is the not unfamiliar financial reaction after 
a costly war. The world learned something of this influence during 
1902. England had spent in the Transvaal struggle nearly one billion 
dollars. In June, 1902, the contest ended, and the more hasty optim- 
ists at once predicted rapid recovery in the world’s finance. The sequel, 
as readers of these pages know, was something very different. We 
are able now to say that the actual situation, at the peace of 1902, was 
that markets which had contributed capital to that war were finan- 
cially exhausted. London particularly had before it nearly two years 
of liquidation and depression; but Paris and New York did not escape. 
The Eastern War has probably cost each of the two belligerents $500,- 
000,000; but, whereas, in the Transvaal War, the fighting state 
raised the bulk of its loans at home, and was therefore the principal 
sufferer from the post-bellum reaction, the Russo-Japanese War was 
paid for in the main through money contributed by London, Paris, 
Berlin, and New York. 

Borrowings for productive enterprise are no such burdens on the 
world’s supply of capital as loans raised purely for purposes of de- 
struction. In the one case, increase in the supply of capital goes on 
rapidly as a result of consumption of capital. In the other case, 
capital procured is for all intents and purposes thrown away. How 
far the exhaustion from the Eastern War will go, and how long it 
will continue, is no easier to answer now than was the similar ques- 
tion after the peace of 1902. The more hopeful view of this phase 
of the situation is clearly stated in the following remark of M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, of Paris. Calling attention to the fact that the Trans- 
vaal War had caused suspension of an important part of the world’s 
gold output, whereas nothing of the sort had occurred in the Eastern 
War — during which contest, indeed, the Transvaal gold production 
once more broke all records—M. Leroy-Beaulieu thus puts the 
case: 

“With this colossal gold production, it would be astonishing if the extreme 
money tension which has lasted, with almost daily tightening, during the past two 
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months, could continue very much longer. This tension had for its causes, on the 
one hand, the movement of precious metals incidental to the end of the Eastern 
war, and the huge international loans in contemplation; on the other, the heaping 
up of gold, virtually as a war treasure, by the banks and treasuries of the great 
Powers. It seems as if this tension ought gradually to relax when the direct 
effects of the Eastern war no longer weigh on the money market.” 
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The simple question of war exhaustion does not, in fact, make 
up all the peculiar conditions bearing on the present situation. There 
remained, even after the peace agreement of last August, practical 
certainty that Japan and Russia would, for various purposes, pres- 
ently be in the market again for loans of $250,000,000 each. This 
was not a prospect wholly agreeable to the straitened European money 
markets. Russia, if not Japan, would obviously be compelled to place 
the bulk of her loan at Paris; and Paris, foreseeing this probability, 
held jealously to its gold supply and its credit fund. It did this 
all the more because of the extraordinary outbreak of Russian anarchy 
and rebellion in October. Delegates sent in October by the world’s 
great banking houses to St. Petersburg, to conclude the Russian 
loan, found themselves in the midst of a revolution. They instantly 
withdrew from negotiation and escaped by sea. Russia’s old bonds, 
which had risen to 93 after the peace, dropped at this time to 864, the 
lowest figure reached during the whole Eastern War; in a stock ex- 
change convulsion, on December 4, at Paris and Berlin, they fell to 724. 
As the movement of anarchy spread over Russia, trade necessarily was 
in the main suspended, as a result of which German bankers who had 
advanced money for the use of Russian merchants found themselves 
virtually unable to collect. This was the situation as the autumn season 
drew to a close. It was relieved unquestionably by the Czar’s conces- 
sion to the demand for an honest suffrage and for a genuinely repre- 
sentative popular assembly. 

But the Russian outbreak did not end with this. Until it has reached 
a definite termination, it will be quite impossible to say what Russia’s 
influence will be on the great markets of Paris and Berlin, and, indirectly, 
on all the other money markets of the world. It will, in fact, be impossi- 
ble, until a stable government is restored, to say what will happen to the 
Russian government’s credit. The “Bourse crash” of December 4 was 
distinctly based on predictions that interest on Russia’s external debt 
would be defaulted. Panic was then checked by the French premier’s 
declaration that Russia had on deposit, in the markets of other nations, 
money enough to pay her external coupons for two years tocome. This 
was unquestionably true; but the awkward question was nevertheless 
left unanswered as to how Russia could provide for her home expendi- 
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ture, with industry, railway traffic, and taxation all at a standstill, 
unless she were to draw on these very credits. 

Such is the more or less confused situation which confronts the 
financial markets of the world, our own not less than others. With 
us, the extremely favorable agricultural and industrial situation 
offsets in part, if not entirely, these money complications. The hopes 
of the early autumn regarding this country’s staple crops have been 
verified; and though as yet the export movement of both grain and 
cotton has been disappointing, nevertheless the feeling still persists 
that if the produce speculators can only be persuaded to desist from 
reckless forestalling operations, by which wheat and cotton have 
repeatedly been forced to prices at which the foreigner would not buy, 
we shall see our export trade again at a high level. As it is, excess 
of merchandise exports over imports, since the opening of September, 
has been less by $39,000,000 than in 1904; and is, in fact, the smallest 
for the period since 1895. On the other hand, it is now assured 
that the United States has raised the second largest wheat crop in its 
history, and the largest crop of corn. Iron production and consump- 
tion have surpassed all precedents; and exchange of bank checks at 
American clearing houses has similarly broken all records. As to 
the cotton crop, the confusion of the Government estimates makes it 
impossible, even at this date, to say with assurance what the country 
has actually produced. Apparently, the yield will slightly exceed 
10,500,000 bales — a sufficient crop if Europe’s requirements are very 
light. That they will be light is rendered somewhat probable not only 
through the fact of the wholly abnormal foreign purchases from the 
great crop of a year ago, but from the fact that England has thus 
far taken from our present crop barely one-half as much as she bought 
in the similar period of 1904. This light buying in the early autumn 
was not the English spinner’s policy in 1903, when he knew that our 
10,000,000-bale cotton crop would not provide for the season’s needs. 


There has been one other important influence overhanging the past 
three months’ American finance, but its practical effect has been hard 
to trace. No review of the financial events during the past three 
months would be in any sense complete without taking account of the 
life insurance investigation which has been busily in progress during 
that time. I mentioned, in the last number of THE Forum, that the 
arrangement by which control of the Equitable Life was transferred 
from Mr. Hyde to Mr. Ryan, and the subsequent announcement of 
partial “mutualization,” had largely cleared up the situation for that 
company. This was true for the reason that serious misgivings had 
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been entertained as to the status on the market of the institutions 
surrounding the Equitable Life, if the situation remained what it was 
six months ago, when the winding up of the whole concern was openly 
discussed. When this apprehension was removed, acute fear of finan- 
cial complication to results from the insurance scandals largely disap- 
peared; in Europe it seemed to disappear entirely. It was even said, 
when the Armstrong Committee of the State Legislature began its 
investigations last September, that the public itself would soon lose 
interest in the question. 

This was a very mistaken idea, however. People: who held it 
underrated the possibilities of exposure which surrounded the past 
misconduct of these companies and their officers. From that time up 
to the present date, the investigation has developed almost daily 
such shocking evidence of irregular finance, extravagance in manage- 
ment, and false ideals generally regarding the life insurance business, 
that public interest in the disclosures has not for an instant flagged. 
It has, if anything, been growing to a climax. That the life insurance 
scandals played an important part in the outbreak of popular senti- 
ment shown in the November elections, there is, in my judgment, no 
doubt whatever. 

To attempt a detailed summary of the facts established and the 


evidence produced, up to the present date, would be out of the ques- 


tion in an article limited like this; and I can do no more here than 
describe very briefly certain salient facts, bearing on financial policy 
or practice, which have been established without question in the course 
of this examination. First, perhaps, in interest, in the eyes of those 
who have followed Wall Street history during the four or five past 
years, were the disclosures regarding syndicate operations. What 
was brought out was not wholly new, for much on this point had been 
elicited by the Frick Committee in its examination of the Equitable 
Life. It was then discovered not only that the company had been 
engaged as guarantor and underwriter along with its own trustees 
and officers in syndicates to float securities, but that, in some cases, 
trustees of the institutions, operating in such syndicates by themselves, 
had sold such securities to their own company, acting, therefore, both 
as seller and buyer. In the case of the Equitable, the officers who 
had done this made restitution of their profits. The Legislative Com- 
mittee, in its examination of the other companies, found considerably 
less of the practice of security sales by trustees to their own com- 
panies, but considerably more of participation by the companies in 
underwriting projects in which trustees appeared as participating 
with their companies. 
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The purpose of the underwriting syndicate is simply to guarantee 
that a market for a new security issue shall be found. If outside 
interests buy the securities on the public offer, the underwriter merely 
takes up his profits on the underwriting. If, on the other hand, the 
offer to the public fails, the underwriter then becomes liable to pay 
for such securities with his own money, and to become in fact the 
purchaser. Much controversy developed, during the early stages 
of the examination by the Armstrong Legislative Committee, as to 
whether joint participation of this sort, by a life insurance company 
and its own trustees, was right. The theory was set up, by numerous 
well-known financiers affiliated with the companies, that sales directly 
by railway and other security-issuing corporations to the life insurance 
companies were impracticable, and that the life insurance companies 
could not obtain desirable investments for their funds except by shar- 
ing in the underwriting. This theory was taken by the financial 
world with a considerable grain of salt. One of these life insurance 
officers testified that the bankers or corporations offering such securities 
required the companies to “underwrite”; that they would not sell 
to the companies except on that condition; and that the securities 
could easily be disposed of on the foreign markets, if the bankers chose 
to shut out the life insurance buyers. The experience which these 
very same bankers and corporations had with the investment market 
during 1903 — when home investors would not buy, and when Europe 
thereupon refused to take even first-class railway bonds and insisted 
on obtaining short term, high-rate notes — was sufficient commentary 
on the new idea, and turned it promptly into ridicule. 

The question whether trustees of a life insurance corporation had 
the moral right to take for their personal account a share in an under- 
writing to which they had committed their company was also hotly 
canvassed. Detenders of the system argued that such participation 
was the surest guarantee that a safe investment had been found for 
the funds of policyholders. To this it was rejoined that a trustee 
thus committed to a scheme of personal profit for himself could insure 
himself from loss by bringing the vast resources of his own company 
into play, and that the temptation thus to involve the company where 
it ought not to be engaged was so great that the operation ought to be 
condemned. This, it may fairly be said, became the general view 
as time went on. 


These more or less ethical considerations were, however, far super- 
seded by two disclosures which had an intensely practical bearing on 


the financial situation. The first was brought to light by the Frick 
23 
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report in its remarks on the purchase of subsidiary banking institu- 
tions by the Equitable. In August, 1903, during the “rich men’s 
panic,” the opportunity for investment of life insurance funds in 
sound securities and at inviting prices was greater than has existed 
at any other time in the past half a dozen years. On the thirteenth 
of that month, President Alexander of the Equitable, referring to 
such investment opportunities, wrote to an officer of his company: 
“We would be buying a good many such things were it not that we 
are so strapped for money by engagements already made”; adding, 
“all this is very annoying, because if we had $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 
to invest now, we would make a great deal of money.” The Frick 
Committee pointed out that on that very day of August, 1903, the 
Equitable had on deposit, with its affiliated banks and subsidiary 
institutions, no less than $36,399,788. What the Frick report had 
to say regarding this affair was that “these funds, through alliance 
with other concerns, were so tied up that the opportunity was lost.” 

In what were they tied up? This is the question which up to the 
present has had no answer. Some light was thrown upon it by the 
admission before the Armstrong Committee, in November, that the New 
York Life, being unwilling to enter directly into participation in the 
famous Steel Trust underwriting of 1901, but having on deposit 
upward of $2,325,000 with a trust company under its control, directed 
that company to engage to that extent in the Steel Trust underwriting, 
and received three-quarters of the profits, leaving the balance for the 
obliging subsidiary institution. 

The disclosures of extravagance in the management of the life 
insurance companies, which were numerous, do not bear so directly 
on the general financial situation. However, in so far as concerns the 
impression made on the public mind, it is probable that the annual 
salary of $150,000 granted to the president of one of the great insur- 
ance companies, who on the stand gave few signs of anything but 
ignorance of his company’s affairs, had very great effect. So did the 
very extraordinary fact that, on the very day when the evidence had 
shown this president’s relatives to have taken $2,000,000 in salaries and 
commissions from the company within ten years, the president him- 
self gave testimony that in his view a life insurance company was 
a benevolent institution. Confronted with the facts as to shrinking 
dividends paid to policyholders, this gentleman replied that the com- 
pany was not organized for dividend purposes, which might involve 
the granting to a policyholder, at the end of the fiscal year, of “seven 
dollars, which he would spend for billiards and cigars.’”’ This sort of 
evidence was calculated to inflame the popular indignation to a white 
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heat. It was also unfortunately well adapted to drive away from 
the life insurance field the American insurer. 

Indignation reached a focus at another point, when the officers 
of the three greatest life insurance companies in the United States 
confessed, one after another, that they had paid, in sums ranging from 
$25,000 to $50,000, yearly contributions to one of the two political 
parties for its presidential campaign fund. It was alleged by the 
officers, when confronted by this evidence, that they gave these sums 
to the sound-money party during 1896, 1900, and 1904, when they 
believed they were serving their policyholders’ interests by such con- 
tributions. This argument was met and shattered instantly by the 
indignant protests of a number of Southern and Western policyholders 
of the companies, who replied that, as citizens, they, in 1896 and 1900, 
had both opposed and voted against the party to whom their com- 
panies had made such contributions. The gist of the matter, then, 
as it seemed to them, was that their own money had been used illegally 
against what they regarded as their own political interests. It soon 
became evident, moreover, that the apology that such political con- 
tributions insured the safety of the life insurance policyholder was 
a sham and an evasion. Senator Platt, of New York, taking the stand 
in the last half of November, testified specifically that the life insur- 
ance companies had been in the habit of making contributions to the 
Republican campaign fund for its New York State campaign alone, 
while maintaining an extravagant lobby at Albany. 

It was only slowly that one principal root of the trouble in this 
matter came to light. The committee’s counsel repeatedly returned 
to the question of deferred dividend policies—meaning by that a 
policy which, instead of insuring its holder for his life, gave him insur- 
ance for a period of twenty years, paid to him no dividends during 
that period, and paid none to his heirs if he died before that period’s 
expiration, but which undertook to insure participants during the 
twenty years, and to divide between the survivors of the “pool” all 
of the dividends which had accrued from payments made during the 
twenty-year period. Unbiased writers on insurance have been from 
the start practically unanimous in opposition to this form of policy, 
which has never appealed to such critics as legitimate insurance. This 
objection, and the further and very serious objection brought to light 
by the recent disclosures, are summed up in the following statement 
made by Insurance Commissioner McGivney to the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention last September: 


The purpose of a mutual life insurance company is not to have its members 
gambling on the misfortunes of its other members. The deferred dividend plan 
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is the medium for building up large surplus funds, which are not required by law 
to earn any interest; it furnishes a ready means to make up losses from extrava- 
gance and waste; and is a temptation to the management for hazardous and risky 
speculation in the policyholders’ funds. 


This may be supplemented by the following language from the 
Frick report: 


The annual dividend company is held to accountability each year. The deferred 
dividend company is never held to accountability by the whole body of its policy- 
holders, and is so held by its individual policyholders only when their opportunity 
for action has passed. This absence of accountability makes possible the pursuit of 
rapidity of growth at undue cost, because the effect of that cost is not felt by the 
policyholder until it is too late for his availing protest. 


As to the logical force of these arguments, there seems to me no 
doubt whatever. Policies of this sort are defended energetically, 
however, by the companies. President McCall of the New York Life 
went so far, when testifying in October, as to declare that he did not 
believe in straight-life annual dividend policies. His point of view 
was that to increase the business of the companies, good solicitors 
must be obtained; that to obtain good solicitors, large commissions 
must be paid; and that the largest commissions in the field are those 
obtained on twenty-year, deferred-dividend policies. After this, 


in testifying later on, Vice-President Tarbell, of the Equitable Life, 
defended such policies on the ground that they add to the safety of 
insurance by a large surplus fund accruing in the interim; that they 
provide for the family when the policy matures; that they attract 


, 


“good lives”; that they induce people to insure who would not insure 
on the simple ground that the policy would be payable at their death; 
and that they do not lapse as the ordinary policy often does. It is 
hardly necessary to reply in detail to these arguments. It will be 
seen at once that all of them are derived from the point of view of the 
insurance business, and that the primary purpose of the latter is to 
obtain an enormous surplus. This is, however, the very root of the 
evil out of which all the existing scandal has arisen. 

It has been impossible, within the limits of a paper such as this, 
to do more than summarize briefly and inadequately the disclosures 
of this three-months’ inquiry. Enough has been called to mind, 
however, to confirm the conclusion already reached by daily readers 
of the testimony. These conclusions are: (1) that the stupendous 
assets — $1,247,000,000 last January for the three companies, the 
Mutual, the Equitable, and the New York Life, and increasing, for 
the three, at the rate of $90,000,000 annually — have provided temp- 
tation for loose practices, extravagance, and waste, such as the manage- 
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ments were unable to resist; (2) that the rapid growth of these huge 
surpluses was largely due to a species of insurance whereby excessive 
premiums were collected while the normal return was withheld from 
policyholders during twenty years; (3) that the existence of such 
piles of capital has made the great companies a ready mark for Wall 
Street promoters; (4) that such promoters have made it their pur- 
pose to commit insurance trustees to such use of life insurance funds 
by entangling them personally in those operations; (5) that money 
has been flung about by these managers as if the property were their 
own; (6) that when embarking the companies’ funds in schemes 
improper for life insurance surpluses, the device has been employed of 
depositing huge sums of money with certain trust companies, and see- 
ing that those companies used the money in the forbidden ways; (7) 
that the ratio of expense in management is abnormally great, and the 
percentage of income on the investment abnormally small; (8) that 
men of high character and broad experience in finance, placed on the 
boards of trustees to ensure sound financial management, have remained 
habitually in ignorance of what was going on, and, when confronted 
publicly with their neglect of duty, have fallen back on the apology 
that they were too busy to attend to it. No one, I think, will deny 
these eight conclusions. 

What is to be done about it? Little has been said as yet of this; 
but it will occupy, before very long, a first place in discussions of the 
subject. Let us first dismiss the idea of “State insurance” managed 
by public officers; because, whatever may be said for or against that 
praject, it will not in the least help to reform the existing half-billion- 
dollar corporations, which will necessarily continue to do business. 

There are, I think, several definite reforms toward which all think- 
ing citizens ought to bend their energies. The size of the insurance 
company should be limited by law. Its scope of investment should 
be prudently restricted. Its ownership of subsidiary companies 
should be wholly prohibited. Its issuance of deferred dividend or 
“semi-tontine” policies should, if possible, be suppressed. Its officers 
and trustees should be forbidden by law to engage in any syndicate 
operation in which they have engaged their company. Fees of solicit- 
ing agents should be rigidly limited. Finally, whether by law or by 
the public’s absolute demand, the “dummy director” should be ex- 
cluded from every life insurance board. 

This is not an easy programme; but it is perfectly possible, and, 
in my judgment, indispensable to the recovery of public confidence in 
life insurance. The size of a company can be limited by forbidding 
it to solicit new business after existing contracts or assets have reached 
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a given figure. This is no academic suggestion, but has been seriously 
made by at least one president of a very great life insurance company. 
Without some such regulation, it has been affirmed by the officers 
of one of these companies, which typifies them all, that in a dozen 
more years the assets of this single company may arrive at the stu- 
pendous figure of one billion dollars. 

The restriction of investments should be undertaken with the 
utmost care. To prescribe the “savings bank list” would be unwise 
in the extreme; because, although careless management has made 
the average yield on present life insurance investments little above 
what the savings banks actually pay to depositors, and in some instan- 
ces less, still such limitation of the field would deprive the companies 
of many wholly legitimate opportunities, and would bring an unwhole- 
some competition into the field of savings banks. But engagement 
in purely speculative ventures — such as the Steel and Shipping Trust 
promotions —ought to be positively prohibited. “Syndicate par- 
ticipations” as a class should be forbidden, save under the most scrupu- 
lous restrictions. If the companies were prohibited from “under- 
writing” as preliminary to getting a chance at the investment, we 
should soon test this new-fangled notion that these great investment 
companies cannot obtain investments except by deferring to all the 
arbitrary wishes of the issuing banker. 

To my mind, the problem of the “dummy director” is the least 
troublesome of all. We were told, at the outset of the pending inquiry, 
that it was indispensable to get men of great experience and prestige 
to direct these undertakings. Next, when the “syndicate participa- 
tion” matter came into the case, the public was informed that men 
of the calibre required could not be obtained unless they were allowed 
to embark in financial ventures with their companies. Hardly was 
the ink dry on reports of this last testimony, when the very directors 
under discussion testified that they had no time to give to the com- 
pany’s affairs, that they were not consulted on its important operations, 
and that they were, as one of the most eminent of them put the matter, 
a “negligible quantity.”” This was reductio ad absurdum of the two 
earlier arguments. 

Direction of a life insurance company is not so intricate a business 
as to require a whit more prestige or experience than direction of a 
savings bank. The Equitable, which lost last spring, by resignation, 
most of its old trustees from high finance, is trying the experiment 
of taking directors from the more ordinary walks of life. With proper 
exercise of choice, the success of such an experiment is to my mind 
unquestionable. The Equitable also tentatively brought forward 
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an expedient which may be the solution of the problem—that of 
asking public policyholders to vote for their own trustees. All mutual 
policyholders have the right already, though they do not exercise it. 
The obvious trouble is a lack of organization, and this is also the defect 
of the Equitable plan, so far as yet developed. Some of the company’s 
Southern policyholders, who met in a State convention, and in that 
assemblage fixed on their candidates for the new trustees, have hit 
more nearly to the logical expedient than has anywhere else been done. 

It cannot be said that the life insurance scandals at New York have 
visibly shaken the confidence of the investing community. Uneasiness 
on that score has undoubtedly existed; and there has been talk in bank- 
ing circles, from time to time, of a disposition, in the inland communities, 
to argue that practices which have honeycombed with rottenness our 
great insurance companies must exist in other financial institutions. 
But to venture this as a general conjecture, and to sell investment hold- 
ings because of it, are two very different things. That such selling has 
not existed is sufficiently proved by the fact that investors have clung 
to their stocks in the face of the season’s extravagant prices. The asser- 
tion of Mr. Thomas F’. Ryan to the Armstrong committee, that he bought 
Mr. Hyde’s Equitable stock, in June, “to avert the most tremendous 
panic that this country has ever seen,” has not been taken altogether 
seriously. Yet it is true that, at ordinary times, the insurance episode 
would almost certainly have overclouded the financial horizon. 

Why has it not done so during these past three months? The familiar 
answer is that the country’s financial, commercial, and industrial out- 
look is so extraordinarily strong. The much more perplexing question 
is why the speculative markets have to all intents ignored the signs of a 
heavy strain on capital; why they have snapped their fingers at the 
threatened collapse of Russia, with its $2,500,000,000 foreign debt; at 
the admitted weakness of the great foreign banks; at the excessively 
high rates for money in New York; and at the repeated impairment of 
the reserve required by law from our banking institutions. The re- 
markable thing is not that our markets have escaped disastrous declines 
as a natural consequence, but that speculation for the rise has grown 
increasingly wild with the tightening of the money strain. As I write, 
a week of a deficit in bank reserves, of 27 per cent money at New York, 
and of a temporary panic at Paris and Berlin, has been accompanied by 
a violent rise in prices on the New York Stock Exchange, and followed 
by a day of new advances, with transactions approaching the portentous 
two-million-share days of April, 1901. 

Reasoning on one line, it will be and is contended that such a spectaele 
means a financial position utterly impregnable. Reasoning on another, 
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it will be and is insisted that the spirit of speculation has so turned the 
heads of enormously wealthy financiers that they are taking risks from 
which men in their sober senses would shrink. We shall know before 
very long which line of reasoning is right. Of one fact there seems, how- 
ever, to be no doubt whatever. Our great banking institutions have not 
played the part of conservatism, even to the extent which they did in 
1901. They have, with some honorable exceptions, gone with the 
stream, placed their resources at the disposal of the millionaire specu- 
lators, and provided the fuel for the fire. This is a fact in the situation 
which, in its bearing on the longer future, goes far to counterbalance the 
great and genuine prosperity of American industry. It is a well-known 
path of dangers. To those who look only to the immediate future, the 
prospect is fortunately bright. 
ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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Ir is one of the sad experiences of the present day to discover that 
men who have been singularly honored by positions of prominence 
have been guilty of gross dishonesty. Nevertheless, it is not necessary, 
on that account, to lose one’s faith in humanity, for investigations 
will not cease until the corrupt minority has become the majority; 
and while the problem of restoring in American life the sturdy principles 
of simple honesty is great, it is not overwhelmingly so. 

Time was — not so very long ago — when the temptations to self- 
indulgence were less general than they are at the present time. Things 
which in those days were considered an exceptional treat are now 
counted among the daily needs. The living expenses have increased 
accordingly, and the art of mere money-making has been raised in 
popular estimation beyond the bounds of rationality. The man who 
knows how to bring in dollars and cents is the commanding figure in 
public life. How to amass a large amount of money, without incurring 
the risk of going to prison, has become the predominant consideration. 
The producer of solid value has become the servant of the trafficker, 
who uses the products as a basis for financial speculation. The stand- 
ard of reward is not what aman or a man’s work is worth to his country 
or to the world, but financial shrewdness pure and simple. Men whose 
dealings have corrupted the Government and social life, and whose 
influence has brought thousands of young people under the dominion 
of false gods, have become in not a few instances the masters. 

What is to be done about it? The first thing to do would seem 
to be to establish righteous and just standards of living. The daily 
press can help on the cause by ceasing to report the doings of the people 
whose only distinctions are the possession of wealth and lavishness 
in the selfish uses thereof. This altogether too common practice is 
a menace in that it fosters immoral notions of human destiny. The 
palliation of unmistakable infringements of enacted laws is another 
corrupting force which the newspapers not infrequently foster. The 
churches, too, may reasonably be expected to render substantial help, 
though a weakening of their influence is not to he denied. This weak- 
ening is due chiefly to a decline in the intelieetual and moral fibre 
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and maturity of the men installed as pastors. Authoritativeness and 
rational breadth of sympathy cannot be expected of a stripling. A 
moral leader is not produced by doctrinal formule and passing through 
a divinity school. Admission to heaven is not regulated by exami- 
nations in theology; nor do attractive presence and soothing sermons 
stamp the minister as a source of power. Emotional cream-pufis do 
not develop moral stamina. Sturdiness and vigor are at the present 
day less often clothed in the clerical garb than they were in the years 
gone by. But in spite of all this there are splendid opportunities for 
good inherent in church organizations, aside from the pastors. Asso- 
ciation of people for a moral purpose forms the best possible basis 
for the accomplishment of moral results. Leaders who will utilize 
the dormant possibilities are needed; and these leaders will arise when 
the great awakening comes. 

The surest foundation on which to build hopes for the future would 
seem to be supplied in the schools for the young. Here the most 
effective work may be done. Whether common, parish, or private, 
the schools are the true temples of the humanity of to-morrow. Great 
opportunities entail great responsibilities. Are the schools equal 
to the task? It may seem hard to say it, but it is nevertheless true 
that the schools of the past are in no small degree responsible for the 
gross corruption which cries to heaven daily from the columns of 
the newspapers. The limitation to the three R’s and a contemplative 
life held out as a reward to the ambitious pupils have something to do 
with the matter. The sturdy American pioneer life which formerly 
surrounded most of the children in their homes was a powerful antidote. 
But when that passed away, and the industrial occupations of the 
home and the farm no longer exercised their educational influence over 
the young, the bookish school curriculum became a growing menace 
to society. It bred a desire for comfort; for living by one’s wit rather 
than by honest labor; for getting something for nothing. The soft- 
ening of teaching methods has had an unfavorable influence. The edu- 
cational seers pointed out the gravity of the danger, and the gradual 
development of industrial phases of work in the schools shows that 
their warning is being heeded. 

The girls and boys who are learning to produce something in lines 
that constitute the actual wealth of the world are getting a valuable 
education. They are given a chance to develop the conviction that 
there is joy in making something, and that money obtained in any 
other manner than by giving actual value in return is not earned. 
That is worth considerable. Sincere regard for conscientious labor 
and an honest trade, or at least adaptability for the kind of work bout 
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suited to his nature — these form the best equipment a pupil can take 
with him into the world. Considerations like these must help shape 
the school programmes of the present day. Let those who will delight 
in quarrelling over “fads and frills.” When the needs of the times 
change, the duties of the schools change with them. 

An atmosphere of honesty is essential to the growth of honesty 
at school. To the child the school represents society and the State. 
Here he acquires knowledge of the purposes and doings of the world. 
He participates in the world’s business. His tasks are as serious as 
those recompensed in dollars and cents. His reward is the pleasure 
which comes from putting the best that is in him into his work. 
School, as Colonel Parker used to insist, is “not a preparation for 
life, it is life.’ The spirit of the school is of supreme importance. 
The staunchest kind of honesty ought to rule everything. Does it? 
Alas! there are dishonest schools. There are schools which reward 
possession rather than effort. The boy who stands highest in a 
memory test, the boy who is shrewdest, and the boy who has the best 
native endowment and the largest amount of help at home — these 
are the boys who most frequently carry away the prizes. Mr. Hart- 
well, of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has devised a practi- 
cal plan for overcoming this iniquity. His “Lincoln Improvement 
League” is enlisted for the establishment of honest standards of re- 
wards. The degree of improvement and the effort put forth to rise 
are to be encouraged by the school, and not mere ability. 

Other schools there are whose pretensions and practice run far apart. 
Their programmes are prepared for the eyes of the outside world; the 
actual work is something entirely different. They crave for present 
plaudits more than for the consciousness of honest toiling for the 
abiding welfare of their pupils. They take pride in medals and diplomas 
received at exhibitions rather than in the nurture of sturdy principles 
of Americanism in the consciences of the young. They labor for showy 
products rather than for persistent progress. An honest school is 
willing to have its practice speak for its purposes: it looks for its ap- 
proval to the pupils matured to men and women, to the future manhood 
and womanhood in the boys and girls now toiling for the development 
of their natures. Here is where honesty is most needed. 

One species of dishonesty is nurtured by examination systems 
which grade worth by remembered facts. Such examinations still 
flourish, though their reign is less extensive than in years gone by. 
One result is that the schools ruled by these systems shape their 
whole course of teaching by the examination requirements. They 
may explain their slavery as they choose; but the fact remains that 
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they are not governed by honest considerations as to what is best 
adapted to the actual individual needs of pupils. Forsooth, one much 
lauded school system which prides itself on doing “ Individual” work 
is chiefly a coaching machine for the Regents’ examinations in the 
State of New York: the individual needs are explained with reference 
to the Procrustean requirements instead of by an understanding of 
humanity. Another town manages to win for itself year after year 
the gratification of having all (or nearly all) children who try the 
Regents’ examinations pass them with fairly high rating. The chil- 
dren know the dishonesty beneath it, as preliminary examinations are 
resorted to in order to weed out pupils who are not likely to win out 
in the test. Honesty cannot thrive where the race is to the swift. 
The schools must have a higher standard. 

Teachers and school officers may reasonably be expected to be 
representatives of noble manhood and womanhood. Better that 
knowledge be lacking —for the world has a surfeit of cyclopedias — 
than that conduct reveal the slightest taint. Integrity is sine qua non. 
The example of a dishonest superintendent is of fearful consequence 
for the system. School boards that fail to inquire minutely into 
the past conduct, character, and moral reputation of a candidate for 
an educational position — superintendent, principal, or teacher — are 
guilty of criminal neglect. The choice of a caretaker, too, should be 
well considered; for his conduct is before the eyes of the young, and 
his personality is a factor in the life of a school. School regulations 
not in harmony with ethical manhood should be speedily abrogated. 


What public spirit, honesty, and expert judgment can accomplish 
when united in the administration of a city school system has been 
strikingly illustrated in Rochester. Improvements have been inaugu- 
rated in the short space of five years that are nothing short of marvel- 
lous. Wise economy has made the many thousands of dollars required 
produce the fullest measure of results. All the expenditures have 
been met from the regular annual appropriations from city and State 
provided for by law. The one exception, if it may be called such, is 
the bond sale of $260,000 borrowed on the city’s credit. But ultimately 
this amount, too, will be paid from the regular funds, as $30,000 are 
annually laid aside to meet the obligation. The sinking-fund already 
amounts to $120,000. The bond issue simply made it possible to 
distribute the financial burden over the appropriations of ten years. 

Since 1900 there have been erected five large grammar schools at 
a total cost of $278,000. Substantial additions hrve been made to 
four other buildings at a cost of $77,000. Two fine high schools have 
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been built and equipped at a cost of $650,000. Assembly halls have 
been supplied or fitted up in ten schools outside of those provided in 
the new buildings. The sanitary condition of all the schools have 
been improved. Land has been purchased to enlarge the grounds of 
five schools. In some cases this has been done to protect the light 
of the rooms from encroaching buildings, and in some to provide for 
a future growth of enrolment. Experts have pronounced the new 
East Side high school a model of its kind. The heating and ventilating 
plants are exceptionally good. The furnishing and equipment of the 
laboratories, gymnasia, lunch room, and library are excellent. The 
West Side high schoo: is built on substantially the same plan. 

The new grammar schools contain from sixteen to nineteen rooms. 
In each building there is upon the first floor a large hall, lighted from 
above. These halls are 45 by 58 feet. They are in constant use and 
have become the centre of the life of their respective schools. They 
are used as assembly rooms; for classes in music, gymnastics, and free 
games; for exhibits of the work of pupils; and as gathering places 
for the patrons of the schools. There is in each building, also, a well- 
equipped principal’s office, a waiting-room and teachers’ room, and 
alibrary. It has been the policy of the board to supply ample grounds 
for each school. The buildings have cost, on an average, about $57,000. 
They are constructed entirely in the interest of the children and of 
public health. Probably in no other American city can be found 
grammar-school buildings, two stories in height, with such liberal 
provisions for halls and other conveniences for pupils and teachers. 

The beginnings of school reform in Rochester were not accidental 
or the result of any sudden or impulsive change of sentiment. Six 
years before there was any well-defined demand for a reform of the 
schools, a movement in the interest of good government was started 
which enlisted the co-operation of many of the best citizens of the 
community. Two hard-fought municipal campaigns were won squarely 
by the issue of good government. In the second of these campaigns, 
the dominant political organization met with an overwhelming defeat 
as the result of good government opposition; and the leaders of this 
organization were wise enough and far-sighted enough to completely 
reverse their policy and nominate men for office who could be heartily 
endorsed by the good government element. This change of attitude, 
and this alone, made it possible to throw overboard the existing school 
administration and so to change the school law as to put the adminis- 
tration in the hands of a board of five elected on a general ticket, and 
to select candidates for the school board who were unexceptional in 
character and ability. Thus it was the long period of agitation and 
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education conducted by the good-government clubs which raised 
the ideals of the community to a higher level, and made reform in 
school administration, as in all other departments of the municipal 
government, possible. 

The leaders of the good-government movement were self-sacrificing 
men, actuated solely by public spirit, giving of their time and money 
without stint, and refusing all suggestions of public office or emolu- 
ment for themselves. Mr. John T. Alling was head and front in the 
campaign for honesty and business sagacity in municipal administra- 
tion. Rochester owes an immeasurable debt to his public spirit, his 
zeal, and his persistence in redeeming the city from the bondage of 
political corruption. His unselfishness and firmness of purpose, 
his faith in the civie conscience of his city, his unfaltering courage, 
and, above all, his never-wearying readiness to sacrifice personal in- 
terest and comfort for the good of the cause, were the inspiring forces 
which rallied the best citizenship around the good-government platform. 
Mr. Barber was another leader of this stamp. So was Mr. Townson. 
The latter is most closely identified with the remarkable educational 
reform that has transformed the common school administration of 
Rochester into a model for the whole country. With him should be 
mentioned also Mrs. Montgomery and Professor Forbes, of Rochester 
University, as foremost in the struggle for better things. There is 
no need of multiplying names. After the campaign was once under 
way, civic pride drew many leaders into the ranks eager to make the 
name of their city stand for all that is best in American citizenship. 

The reform of the city began with the reform of the schools. On 
this ground, as is usually the case, the consciences of parents responded 
most speedily. The good accomplished here spread to other depart- 
ments; and to-day the whole city government is under the control of 
worthy principles. The schools redeem the town. 

Under the present school law, enacted in 1900, the school board 
consists of five members, three of whom are elected at one time and 
two others two years later for a term of four years. The board is a 
corporation, authorized to spend money appropriated for its use. The 
annual appropriation is based upon the number of pupils, $25 being 
allowed for each pupil enrolled. In the councils of the school board, 
the one consideration deciding all questions which arise is what is best 
for the schools. 

The superintendent is appointed by the board for four years. He 
is given the initiative in the appointment of supervisors, principals, 
and teachers; and he transfers teachers. He is also made responsible 
for the general management of education. He is assisted by five 
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supervisors, who direct instruction in primary schools and kinder- 
gartens, in manual training, drawing, music, and domestic art. Thir- 
teen assistants are employed in the department of manual training 
alone. Carpentry is part of the course of study for the boys of the 
seventh and eighth grades, and desk work for the boys of the fifth 
and sixth grades. In every primary class instruction is given in bas- 
ketry, weaving, raffia work, clay modelling, and cardboard cutting. 
The girls of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have two hours 
in domestic science each week. One assistant is employed in the 
department of music and one in the department of drawing. 

The grade institutes of Rochester are deserving of special notice. 
At least three of them are held each year. The teachers of a given 
grade dismiss their schools usually on a Friday, and are organized as 
an institute for an entire day. In ‘this way the teachers of every 
grade are in session annually for at least three entire days. The 
superintendent and supervisors furnish the necessary instruction 
and directions. Two or more classes of children are under instruction 
at such institutes a part of each day. The superintendent calls a 
business meeting of principals the first Wednesday of the month. A 
round-table of principals is held on the third Wednesday for the pro- 
fessional study of educational questions. 

Connected with nearly every school is an active organization of 
mothers or parents. These organizations co-operate with the schools 
in beautifying the grounds, decorating the class-room walls with 
pictures, or providing reference books. They meet at regular intervals. 
A mass meeting is held in June of each year, and a flower-show in 
September. The Women’s Union is another large body organized for 
educational work. It has done much to develop right public sentiment 
with reference to public education. At least once a year is held a gen- 
eral exhibit of school work on a large scale in each building. It is 
arranged by grades and subjects to show representative work and 
to illustrate the courses of study. These exhibitions are usually 
planned in connection with meetings of the mothers’ clubs and are 
visited by throngs of patrons. 

Kindergartens existed in many of the schools before 1901. In 
that year they were made a part of the system in every building. 
The board assumed that the kindergartners could serve as many hours 
as teachers in the grade schools, and so required them to handle one 
class in the morning and another in the afternoon. The classes are 
usually very small, numbering not more than ten or twelve pupils. 
This experiment is certainly very significant. It has enabled the board 
to offer the advantages of the kindergarten to every neighborhood 
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and to every child in the city. The health and spirit of the kinder- 
gartners have not suffered in the least by the somewhat unusual, but 
i | not at all unreasonable, demands upon their time. 

Commercial and manual-training courses are now offered to pupils 
in the high schools. This is a new departure for Rochester. The 
plan endorsed by the school authorities in New York and Brooklyn 
is followed, which provides that a business or industrial high school 
course should be four years in length, and should represent in intel- 
lectual training the equivalent of any course offered in preparation 
for college. The special business features of the commercial course 
are supposed to be taken up principally during the last two years in 
school. The intention is to begin with the laying of a broad foundation 
of general information and culture in the study of English, mathematics, 
history, and language, and in addition to emphasize those branches 
that help to prepare for commercial or industrial pursuits. A lunch- 
room 81 feet by 70 feet is provided in each of the high-school buildings. 
These rooms are abundantly fitted with small tables and chairs for the 
use of the students. The session of the high school extends from 
9.00 until 2.30. Lunch is served at 12.15. A salaried woman manager 
superintends this department. It is the purpose of the board that 
the food shall be provided at such rates as merely to meet the necessary 
expenses, and to provide for repairs and breakage. The average 
number of pupils daily served in these restaurants is 1,000. The 
lunch-rooms are also patronized by students and instructors from 
the training school and from the university. 

Not the least of the heroic work of the school board has been the 
restoration of the school library funds to their proper use. Two grades 
out of eight are already supplied with generous school-room libraries. 
Additional supplementary reading matter has been furnished in every 
grade, until the equipment of the schools in this respect has become 
second to none. For years the Central Library had been maintained 
by school funds as a circulating and reference library for the general 
public, contrary to law. On discovering the illegality of the custom, 
the board determined not to let the warm regard in which the library 
was held by the citizens weigh against its plain duty. It discontinued 
the general circulating and reference library so long established, and 
turned to plans for the founding of school libraries such as may be 
legitimately maintained by school funds. Rochester is at the present 
time without a public library. 

The high schools and the normal training school have received a 
large number of valuable reference books on literature, history, educa- 
tion, art, and science from the distribution of books formerly held by 
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the Central Library. From the remainder, the books best suited 
to the purpose have been distributed among the grade schools, where 
they will form the nucleus of a school library. With the fund available 
from the annual appropriation, the board intends to supply carefully 
selected libraries to each grade. The plan of supplying these grade 
libraries has been in successful operation in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and 
other cities, and experience has proved the wisdom of it. 

Another recent change has been the organization of the truant 
school. The old truant-school building with its dormitories and barred 
windows has been given up. In its place a room for truants has been 
opened in one of the day schools. Here, under the care of a skilful 
teacher, the truant boys are given individual attention and suitable 
training. Whenever their improvement warrants, the boys are pro- 
moted into the regular school grades. Regularity of attendance is 
secured, the interests of the boys are aroused, and often astonishingly 
rapid progress is made. Indeed, the transfer to the truant school is 
often the turning-point in the boy’s school life. Rochester’s experience 
is that the boys are not for the most part vicious, but that in many 
cases truancy has been occasioned by mortification over poor clothing, 
or by such backwardness in their studies as to place the boys with chil- 
dren far younger than themselves. Sometimes the inability readily to 
understand or use English has proved a predisposing cause, and some- 
times the mere lack of any firm control in the boy’s home. 

The night schools have made splendid progress. The law provides 
that boys or girls under sixteen who are working in factories and have 
not completed their grammar-school course must attend night school. 
The number of pupils in the night schools has in consequence increased 
three-fold daring the past four years. The quality of the work accom- 
plished has steadily improved. There are large classes of Russians, 
Poles, Germans, and Italians learning to read and write English. 
There are classes in book-keeping, stenography, mechanical drawing, 
electrical science, arithmetic, history, geography, vocal music, carpentry, 
sloyd, dressmaking, sewing, millinery, and cooking. Certificates are 
given on the completion of a subject and to pupils regularly promoted 
from the grades to the evening high schools. 

The physical training in the grades consists of formal instruction 
and free games. There is a gymnasium for boys and one for girls in 
each of the high schools. A director is employed for each gymnasium. 
Gymnastics are required of all pupils in the high schools in the first, 
second, and third years. Music and drawing are required in the grade 
schools, but are optional in the high schools. The children of every 


room have free play, either in their school-room or in the school hall, 
24 
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every day. The old-fashioned and familiar games are most popular. 
Free construction grows out of manual training and drawing, and 
has become a useful means of expression in connection with the common- 
school subjects. The aim is to stimulate the children’s interest in this 
work both at home and at school. The familiar classics are studied 
intensively in every grade, and this study generally results in a more 
or less elaborate dramatization of interesting selections. Nearly 
every building has class gardens, and children are urged to plant seeds 
at home. Over 40,000 packages of seeds were planted by school 
children last spring. An extensive flower-show is held in September. 
Here children exhibit the flowers and vegetables they have raised, 
and compete for prizes offered by the Women’s Union. 


A most remarkable piece of educational investigation hs3 recently 
been accomplished at Springfield, Massachusetts, which goes far toward 
deciding the question as to whether or not the schools of our fathers 
and grandfathers, with their narrow curricula, produced better spellers 
and better cipherers than the present-day schools, with their more 
elaborate programmes. It came about in this way. Some eight years 
ago, in cleaning out the garret of the old high school in Springfield, 
there was found, in a rubbish heap, a bound volume containing spelling 
tests and examination questions, with answers, of the year 1846. Dr. 
Balliet, to whose work as superintendent is due the exceptionally 
good name of the city’s schools, placed the volume in his safe, and, on 
leaving Springfield, brought it to the attention of Mr. Riley, a very 
efficient and keen-sighted grammar-school principal. Mr. Riley at 
once recognized the peculiar value of the find, and made it the basis 
of a series of educational tests which established, beyond reasonable 
doubt, the superiority of the work of the modern elementary schools 
over those of sixty years ago. The results of his tests were published in 
the Springfield “ Republican” and reprinted in the “School Journal.” 

Since the appearance of THe Forum articles on needed lines of 
educational research this is probably the most important contribution 
to tangible pedagogy. For the want of testimony such as this, there 
has been no end of lamentation over the decline of the efficiency of 
the schools in the so-called “practical” branches. We have been told 
in season and out of season that spelling and arithmetic were never 
more poorly taught than at present, and that the only salvation was 
to be found in a return to the Three-R fleshpots of old. Now comes 
the awful disillusionment of the pleaders for the ways of the fathers. 
There is no getting away from the cold logic of the tests supplied by 
Mr. Riley. He shows that the pupils attending the present-day 
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grammar schools of Springfield not only do much better in arithmetic, 
but spell better than their forebears in 1846. 

The results of this investigation confirm emphatically the contention 
of Dr. J. M. Rice to the effect that increase of the time devoted to the 
three R’s does not produce corresponding increase of efficiency. His 
researches established that spelling and arithmetic may be as success- 
fully taught where a rich curriculum is in force as where the programme 
confines itself to the narrowest possible limits. In spite of the compre- 
hensiveness of his proofs, some people sought shelter behind assertions 
going back of present conditions to the past, claiming that, whatever 
may be said of the schools of to-day, those of the past grounded the 
children more thoroughly in the so-called “essentials.” This prop of 
comfort must feel rather shaky after the Springfield examination. 

The tests were given to 245 ninth-grade pupils, last March. In 
1846 they were applied to high school pupils whose average age was 
about the same as that of the high school sophomores of to-day. If 
Mr. Riley had wanted to be absolutely fair, he would have given the 
tests to the second-year pupils or at least the freshmen of the high 
school. The pupils of 1846 had still other advantages over their 
successors in 1905. English was spoken in all the homes — the large 
non-English speaking element of the schools of to-day was entirely 
lacking. The school year was about one-third longer, covering forty- 
four weeks, with an aggregate of 1,340 working, hours, as against the 
present allowance of forty weeks, with an approximate aggregate of 
1,000 hours. The child who attended school three years then spent 
as many hours in school as one who at present attends four years; and 
as there were fewer studies, more time and attention could be devoted 
to each than now. Springfield had an expert superintendent at the 
head of its school system then, as now. The high school was an estab- 
lished and well-managed institution. As to the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools, there is no doubt as to its definiteness and insistence 
upon thoroughness in the very studies in which the children of 1905 
did ever so much better than those of 1846. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and spelling were about all the branches taught 
below the high school. The following extracts from the course of 
study of those days and from Principal Ariel Parrish’s report, show 
the emphasis laid upon spelling: 


No one shall be advanced to the second class (third year primary) who cannot 
spell with ease and propriety the words in “My First School Book.” 

No one shall be advanced to the first class (fourth year primary) who cannot 
spell words easily in the first fifty pages of the Spelling Book. 

Accuracy in spelling and excellence in reading are deemed of the first importance. 
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Ability to spell correctly is deemed highly important, as lying at the founda- 
tion of all requirements, without which no person can be accurate or intelligible 
as a scholar, or ever safe from exposure to great mortification in after life. 

Regular exercises are required in this‘ branch (in the high school), which are 
rigidly criticised until the pupils make it obvious that they are no longer necessary. 


Mr. Riley’s tests, therefore, must be considered more than fair to 
the pupils of 1846. He had the questions in arithmetic reprinted 
exactly as they appeared in the original papers, and both tests were 
given under the direction of one examiner. The children of five schools 
took part. Their papers were sent to the directing principal, and he 
examined and rated according to a uniform standard the work of 
1846 and 1905. The results are summarized as follows: 


1846 1905 
PN IER OS gos oso ia oins sno nee os 85 245 
Spelling, per cent correct 51.2 
Arithmetic, per cent correct 9. 65.5 


These were the twenty words of the spelling-test with the results 
of the examination in 1846: 


Times correct Incorrect. 

accidental 24 
I RNs tor ey alee i ’ 54 
baptism 31 
chirography 55 
characteristic 46 
deceitfully 45 
descendant ; 61 
eccentric 46 
evanescent. 68 
te eh es eek | 43 
feignedly.. ‘ 57 
ghastliness. ia 62 
gnawed. ... 
heiress. .. . : 43 
ta Sic sh die inte ait ate ante le re eae 45 
imbecility a 35 
inconceivable a 65 

53 

52 

72 


Only fifteen of the eighty-five pupils passed the seventy per cent 
mark in this spelling-test. Two pupils did not spell a single word 
correctly; nine had only nine right; more than one-fourth of the 
entire class misspelled seventeen or more words. The thirty-one 
pupils who misspelled the word “baptism” spelled it in fifteen dif- 
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ferent ways; forty-three pupils discovered twenty-two varieties of 


’ 


“ heiress,’ 


ranging from 


“ 


of spellings from Mr. Parrish’s pupils; 


airest”’ to “ aries.” 


Here are some samples 


heirress babtism Agsta 
hurriss babtisism Bristic 
heirruss batism Suffork 
heirees batisim Midlesex 
heirness baptsim Esexx 
hieress baptisim Berkshiere 
heress baptisimn Eirie 
hirress baptisem Ontareio 
hereis baptisom Mane 
airress baptisum Vamont 
airess baptisemn Rodiland 
airest baptisim Connetticut 
airresst baptysm Cornedicut 
airhess baptisiam Newjessy 
arress baptiasm Pencilvany 
alris Louseanna 
arriss Mishegan 
aries Mysurie 
airest Misury 
areress 

arerest 

eirress 


These problems were used in the arithmetic test: 


1. Add together the following numbers: 


Three thousand and nine, twenty- 


nine, one, three hundred and one, sixty-one, sixteen, seven hundred two, nine thou- 
sand, nineteen and a half, one and a half. 
2. Multiply 10008 by 8009. 
3. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, how many acres? 
4. How many steps of two and a half feet each will a person take in walking 


one mile? 


5. What is one-third of 175? 

6. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 37 cents and sold them for 1 cent 
apiece; what would he have gained if he had sold them for 2 cents apiece? 

7. There is a certain number, one-third of which exceeds one-fourth of it by 


two; what is the number? 


8. What is the simple interest on $1200 for 12 years, 11 months, and 29 days? 


More than one-fourth of the examples were skipped as too difficult. 


Less than one-half of the class solved the first example; fifty managed 
to get the second correct; only eleven accomplished the fourth task. 
Answers to the fifth example varied from 54 to 6312. The eighth 
problem was correctly answered by only thirteen pupils; the rest 
having every conceivable answer from $87.58.00 to 1103898000, with 
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the easily explainable 4593600 of the unsophisticated multiplier thrown 
in. Only seven boys and not one girl mastered the fifth example. Of 
twenty-nine girls, not one had the right answer to the fourth or the 
sixth example, and altogether they averaged only nine per cent on 
the test. 

The examination in geography is of little consequence, as it is based 
on memoriter work, an abomination which is now fortunately dead, 
at least so far as the large majority of city schools is concerned. But 
even on memory grounds the grad-grind schools could not hold their 
own with the modern. That the poor showing did not seriously affect 
the post-scholastic development of several of the pupils may be gathered 
from these personal observations supplied by Principal Riley: 


Among those who were most successful in the tests were two boys who are still 
living in Springfield. One has been mayor of the city, the other is a leader in 
business life. Some of the girls and boys who failed in spelling became leaders as 
well. One girl, who attempted only four of the eight examples, and ‘ad them all 
wrong, became an honored member of the Springfield school board. A boy who 
missed 19 of the 20 words, and who solved only three of the eight examples cor- 
rectly, became president of a bank. His life as a citizen was truly noble, and at 
his death his city paid unusual honor to his memory. Another boy is to-day at 
the head of a bank in Albany. Still another boy, who could not do a single example 
and who could spell but six words correctly, became mayor of a western city. 


The chief point is that the Springfield schools are doing better work 
and accomplishing better results to-day than they did sixty years ago 
in the very studies which then comprised the whole programme, while 
to-day they are only a portion of it. What is true of Springfield may 
safely be accepted as applicable to the whole country. The enriched 
curricula of the elementary schools have not reduced one iota the 
possibility of producing as good results in the three R’s to-day as have 
been attained at any time in the past. The spelling of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers was no less fearfully and wonderfully made, 
on the average, than that of their descendants. Abstention from 
thinking when doing arithmetical problems is also no new number in 
the catalogue of scholastic shortcomings. 

Ossian H. Lana. 











MURAL PAINTING. 


Tue article on Painting published in the Forum for January- 
March, 1903, contains a general examination of the condition of the 
art in the United States. The names of the men generally accepted 
as the most powerful are given, and their important works discussed. 

It appeared that mural painting had become a decided influence 
in America. The architects of large buildings, in advising their clients, 
had insisted upon the adornment of great panels of walls, and even 
of ceilings, with metaphorical and historical paintings. In like manner, 
the committees in charge of great public works had seemed ready 
enough io consent to such decorations, finding the large popular 
interest which they wished to excite far more powerfully stimulated by 
paintings of great size and of considerable pretension than by any 
architectural work whatsoever. The architectural work, indeed, may 
be thought to pass as the necessary and fitting presentation to the 
world of such building as is needed for daily use; but the mural 
painting is evidently something more and something much higher than 
that. It appeals directly to the spiritual life of man; and even those 
lookers-on who may not realize the essential importance of such works 
of art are still impressed, and even excited, by their presence. At least 
so we are led to believe by the experience of twenty years. And more 
than twelve years ago, even the temporary buildings of the Chicago 
Exhibition received paintings by men of rank in their profession. 

But all this was considered in the article above referred to; and 
our business is now to go on with this same inquiry into the state of 
American art, giving special attention to the matter of the pictures 
which occupy permanent places in not inaccessible buildings. For 
the portable picture, though it may, indeed, find place in a museum 
and be kept there on view, is much more likely to pass into a private 
collection; and even if happy chance leads it to a place in a public 
gallery, the community has not yet learned to use its few public galleries 
with much judgment or much enthusiasm. The pictures, too, are 
moved about. Even in a museum they are hung here and there, and 
are in imminent danger of being “restored” at the bidding of irrespon- 
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sible committee men. For these and other reasons they may disap- 
pear once in a while and be lost to sight in the store-rooms. That 
“restoration,” too, which destroys their essential value, can be done 
in secret—is done in secret—when the pictures can be moved; but 
it is hard to ruin a wall-picture in that way. A painting once com- 
pleted on the walls of a public building is felt to be a permanent pos- 
session. It is a lesson for its generation, to be handed down to its suc- 
cessors. Few are the instances of great wall-pictures which have suf- 
fered the fate of William Hunt’s wall-paintings in the Albany capitol. 

It has been my intention to follow, naming painters and their 
work, the order adopted in the former article; but one can only deal 
with the pictures that he knows, and I find that Elihu Vedder does not 
appear as the author of any recent mural work. It is well, therefore, 
to speak here of works of his, hardly mentioned in the former article, 
namely, those lunettes in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
These pictures are in the lobby which leads directly to the great 
“rotunda,” the huge octagonal room which serves as the reading-room; 
and each painting fills a lunette under the vaulted ceiling. Good 
government and order are represented by a massive female figure 
enthroned on a marble seat of much dignity, with her left hand resting 
on an originally designed heraldic shield. which bears, as its only charge, 
the Scales of Justice on a quartered ground; while her right hand 
holds up and ready for use the actual scales themselves. Two figures, 
evidently representing Diligence, and Wise Labor and Public Service, 
serve as supporters: the one, a female, is apparently squeezing the 
juice of grapcs into a vase; the other, a young man with books under 
his arm, is dropping a fluttering paper into another vase, and we sup- 
pose this is The Voter. A spreading fig-tree loaded with fruit forms 
the background of the throne and fills the crown of the arched panel. 
The inscription “Good Administration” is to be read on the foot-pace 
of the throne. 

The other picture is Anarchy, and represents the destruction of 
a stately building apparently by the direct action of a Fury—a nude 
female figure with a torch in one hand and a cup in the other; while 
the Genius of Construction and Work—with machinery and leveling- 
staves—on the left, and, on the other hand, the actual stone-mason, 
as it would seem, are interrupted in their very peaceful toil by the 
inrush of savage violence. 

Now, there will be occasion enough, in the course of this paper, 
to speak of the rather wearying sequence of metaphorical, symbolical, 
non-natural subjects in our mural painting. Personification as a theme 
for design has been overdone by our painters, and not in the United 
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States alone. And, therefore, it is worth while saying here, and in 
connection with those straightforward, manly, but hard and harsh 
presentations by Vedder, that such set drawing, such firm and decided 
outline, such a denial of color and of the higher charm of light and 
shade, go to make up the style which best befits such metaphysical 
subjects. If you are going to put Anarchy and Civilization and the 
like upon your canvas, you cannot do better than to give them a treat- 
ment far other than that which you would most enjoy if you were 
painting the real as you see it. The solidity of the figures and the 
cold, dry light which invests them have, as they certainly should have, 
a certain relation to early work—to those epochs in which metaphor- 
ical painting was first greatly developed: and then it seems altogether 
well to deny your abstractions those soft gradations of colored light 
which are the charm and the strength of pictures founded rather 
closely upon nature herself. The charm of daylight upon colored 
surfaces, the external and visible beauty of men and women and in- 
animate things, are not for embodied Truth, Patriotism, Science and 
Art, Virtue and Vice! Let us make such compositions purely archi- 
tectural—decorative in the architectural sense, and nothing more 
gentle and kindly than that! 

Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, whose admirable painting in the 
Manhattan Hotel in New York City was our theme three years ago, has 
painted another series of pictures in a New York City restaurant. 
Here, on each side of a huge central court for lighting, runs the blank 
western wall of an enormous room: and each of these wall-surfaces, 
perhaps sixty feet long, is filled with a painting. LEach is divided by 
pilasters into three panels; and, as the wall is low, relatively, each 
panel is wider than it is high. A great landscape fills each long wall: 
it is a garden in the foreground, with fountains and statues, but also 
with noble oleander trees full of flowers; and young men and young 
women with pet animals walk and sit and stand in conversing groups; 
all the figures being a little over life size. But beyond the garden 
spaces are the belts of hills which nearly fill the picture. At first, 
and nearer, are low hills, densely grown with olive trees, from amid 
which emerge the roofs and higher walls of Italian-seeming villas and 
castles of the South. This belt of grayish-green, broken by warm 
brown, fills the middle distance. Beyond, and rising high against the 
sky, are blue and purple mountains like those which rise above 
Florence. 

As this picture now stands, its charm is almost wholly in the land- 
scape, and it is the most perfect instance obtainable of the full value 
of landscape used as a principal subject for wall decoration. More 
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fully realized, more strongly painted human figures may be incom- 
patible with this plan of decoration, but there is no evidence that 
this isso. The paintings named, in the Simpson & Crawford build- 
ing on Sixth Avenue, are worthy of long study by any to whom such 
questions are of interest. 

In connection with Mr. Crowninshield’s use of landscape as a 
powerful means of wall decoration, something was said in the former 
article already alluded to. And the work in this direction of Puvis de 
Chavannes, the most eminent of French mural painters of our time, has 
been alluded to, also, in that connection. But, indeed, more should 
be thought of this use of landscape; its possibilities should be more 
frequently, more carefully considered than has been the rule. It 
is easy to say that the one branch of the painter’s art in which nine- 
teenth century men excelled is landscape, but hard, very hard, to 
apply this truth in all instances, and to set landscape art to all the uses 
which it might fulfil. Landscape has indeed come to the front. It 
has been utilized even for splendid and costly windows made with 
the rich “ American glass,” of which so much is said in advertisements 
in France and elsewhere; and the effect of such translucent color 
decoration has been unmistakable. This use has been more frequent 
in connection with figure subjects, where the landscape serves as 
a background; and yet it is known also as a primary subject, where the 
figures hardly tell in the general composition. If this can be in trans- 
lucent decoration, then all the more may landscape serve our turn in 
mural painting; for this is what Crowninshield’s work, already exam- 
ined, is ready to teach us. 

The work of Puvis has shown for thirty years past that his sense 
also of this truth has been strong. The Fountain, exhibited in 1869, 
where a herdsman stands watching a girl whose beautiful bronze vase 
is filling from a spouting spring in a little hillside, has no other subject 
than this and the Sicilian landscape painted as it was imagined, and 
well imagined, by the modern Frenchman. In the Salon of 1879 was 
hung his not large easel picture, with three half-draped girls on a sea- 
shore. In this picture, the sea itself with the sky above formed the 
chief background; but a steep, rocky hillock rose on the left, from the 
surface of which sprang flowering plants in close, solid groups. And 
these landscape details were as solidly painted as the figures, the 
whole forming together a decorative pattern of great charm. Other 
powerful paintings of this character could be named: The Magdalen, 
who contemplates a skull while she stands erect in a rocky desolation 
of wild land; the beautiful picture of Sleep, in the Lille Museum, 
where that primitive family life which Puvis loved to imagine is sur- 
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rounded by an unchanged, unmodified nature; Autumn, the pict- 
ure of the Lyons Museum, where undraped and half-draped female 
figures are gathering grapes in great bunches, and pomegranates as 
well—because of their nobly rounded form and their hue of sombre 
red. 

Such smaller but still important works marked with this char- 
acteristic are numerous, but it is when we approach the greater 
paintings, the mural decoration proper, that our subject becomes 
interesting in the highest degree. A step in this direction was taken 
when Puvis painted the pictures of Peace and War for the Picardy 
Museum at Antwerp. These are not mural paintings; that is to say, 
they have not been painted upon or for the piece of wall which they 
may never leave. But their conception is nearly the same; they are 
decorative in every sense of the word; and their great size makes them 
still more important to our inquiry. 

Immediately afterward, however, the staircase of this museum 
was adorned by Puvis with pictures which are mural paintings indeed. 
These were, first, the paintings called Work (le Travail) and Rest 
(le Repos); and, indeed, these were painted to form the series with the 
Peace and the War. Then followed the first of two magnificent, 
epoch-making works—“ Ave Picardia Nutrix,’’ a term which, perhaps, 
we may translate as Hail to Picardy, the Nourishing Mother. And 
its subject is the continued fertility of Middle France. It is divided 
into two panels or sections by a high doorway, and each of the panels 
is broken into by a lower doorway, so that an irregular shape results, 
of which, however, the artist has known how to make good use. The 
simple labors of the field and wine-press, the building of a wooden 
bridge across a stream, and also the resting and bathing of the moments 
of leisure, are perfectly rendered by figures of slight relief, incomplete 
modelling, and calm and restrained action. 

So of the painting which was to follow it, Ludus pro Patria, a 
title which one dares hardly seek to translate, but which expresses 
the thought that the amusements and slighter occupations of simple 
and virtuous people tend, as well as their immediately productive 
labors, to the glory of the Fatherland. This picture is a long paral- 
lelogram; and the quiet landscape is filled with groups amusing them- 
selves with throwing a javelin at a mark, and in slighter and less arduous 
occupations. As to the landscape, I have noted an account of its 
origin, to which I have lost the reference. It is to the effect that when 
Puvis was asked what landscape he had represented, he said that 
he had painted what he had seen from the window of his railway 
carriage as he travelled down to Amiens and returned to Paris. In 
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other words, it was the impression of the still rivers edged with willow 
trees, the flat and low country, with but small hills, and evidences of 
fertility everywhere—it was these things which, embodied in a single 
composition, he had tried to preserve. 

It has seemed well to make these allusions to the earlier work of 
Puvis before speaking of the tremendous painting which fills the wall 
behind the speakers and the presiding officers in the Hall of the Sor- 
bonne. That was his latest work, and was felt, probably by himself, 
to be his final achievement. It is probably the largest picture in the 
world, eighty-five feet long, as far as my computations can be trusted, 
and follows the surface of a slightly curved wall. Here the landscape 
is reduced to a very formal arrangement of trees, the trunks of which, 
with only a little of their lower branches and their lowermost foliage, 
form a setting for the figure composition. The trees, never more than 
eight or nine inches in diameter at a man’s height above the ground, 
grow straight up, like pillars carrying an unseen roof. 

The grove so characterized fills the middle of the long, low — com- 
paratively low —surface, and beneath its shade sit and stand the person- 
ages who are to be taken as embodiments of Literature, Philosophy, 
Poetry, and Ideal Art. The Pierian Spring rises in the very middle 
of the composition; and above it is enthroned a presiding influence 
embodied in that which has been called une Vierge laique — evidently 
an attempt to realize in a good influence presiding over earthly occu- 
pations the same feminine supremacy which the Catholic Church 
maintains in its representations of the Virgin Mary. We are not to 
forget that this picture takes shape in a community still in its structure 
Catholic, as it has been for centuries, and that the enthroned Virgin 
is a type familiar to all who visit, even on rare occasions, the great 
churches of France. Outside of the grove are groups which signify 
Archeology, with research among ruins, and the bringing of artistic 
treasures to light; and on the other wing are those signifying Modern 
Science, with Physics, Zodlogy, and the rest. 

The now popular idea of a world of personifications has never 
been carried so far! Forty-five or more personages, one and all repre- 
senting abstract ideas, figures larger than life, and disposed over a 
painted surface eighty-five feet long, certainly constitute a formidable 
work. And, in view of such a composition, the question will inevitably 
arise as to how far these embodiments are desirable as a chief subject 
of art. The Amiens pictures are not of this class. In them there is 
the human element in full action; there are men and women striving, 
laboring, suffering, resting, running, bathing, or sitting in quiet groups. 
There is, if you please, a symbolical meaning in the general tendency 
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of a group, or of the whole painting; but there is no symbolical mean- 
ing in any single figure. 

Human beings, nude or draped, in action or in repose, form the 
natural and the obvious subjects for the painter’s art. Nothing else 
is so noble. Even landscape— much as the modern suecess in land- 
scape consoles us for modern feebleness in figure work—is not equal 
in importance to the human figure as the chief subject of graphic art. 
But it is easy to tire the mind and confuse the patient observation of 
the student by leaving him to find out for himself which figure of 
those half hundred figures is meant for Eloquence and which for Physics, 
and whether there is any profound significance in the dipping of the 
water from the Fountain of Knowledge by a youth who hands it to 
a laurel-wreathed old man. I have said elsewhere, but I cannot help 
repeating it here, that the reverse of this is the custom in our institu- 
tions of learning. 

Many persons will think that this general acceptance of imperson- 
ation and symbolism is not the best way to use figure subjects. But 
the distribution of well-modelled figures in a landscape appropriate 
to the character and seeming action of those figures pleases perhaps 
every student of painting who is not immediately enlisted in behalf 
of another doctrine. 

Consider, for instance, the Boston picture by Puvis—that one which 
fills the wall at the head of the great staircase of the Public Library. 
A dark landscape, generally grayish-green in tone, is so treated that 
slopes of grass, thinly bedecked with flowering plants and broken by 
a few slender trees without novel character, serve as the background 
for the white-draped figures of the Muses which rise — five at the left and 
facing to the right, four at the right and facing to the left — to greet 
the Genius of Light, or of Enlightenment, who is rising straight heaven- 
ward in the middle — a nude body and broadly spread wings relieved 
against the sky. There is in their white drapery a marked sense of 
translucency. It may be assumed that the Muses have been painted 
thinly over the dark painting of the landscape. At the time when_ 
this picture was first on view in Boston, a work nearly as large by a 
living painter of great ability showed precisely the reverse disposition 
— dark and opaque figures with a pale and transparent distance behind 
them, and with nothing in the picture as solid as they. 

Now in the realities of fact and nature this is what we are accustomed 
to —is it not so? Men and women are the solid and positive things, 
and everything else is of secondary force. It is so that we see the 
world! But it is curious how the world of decoration differs from 
the world of fact. It was not easy to avoid feeling a definite superi- 
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ority in the white and floating beings of more than human rank. 
Their very superiority is evidenced in their translucent lack of physical 
weight. To make this more distinct, the artist has put in two fore- 
ground figures, close to the eye and seated solidly on square plinths. 
They are symbolicai also, but they are ponderable human beings. It 
is strange by what magic the floating spiritualities are seen yet to have 
strength of arm enough to hold solid-looking lyres and to raise on high 
laurel branches, and a sistrum with its rattling rings. 

This paper is not intended to be a plea for the use of landscape 
in the decoration of our walls; and yet the tendency to use in mural 
painting that one branch or kind of painting in which the nineteenth 
century excels is certainly not to be ignored, nor is it to be deprecated. 
Florentine fresco painters, Venetian oil painters, Byzantine mosaicists, 
and the British experimenters of the mid-century, with their water- 
glass and modifications of fresco, were all of them on the right track 
when they ignored landscape, or else painted it in a very abstract 
fashion. For who would say: We must have a background! They 
possessed, and used for their compositions of color and form, such 
a basis of history or legend as had been for centuries familiar to their 
predecessors, to their immediate teachers, and to themselves. 

The modern man, and especially the American of 1880-1905, has 
no such traditions of his own; and when he must give figure subjects, 
he is apt to be at his wits’ end to select effective ones. The costume of 
his own time is impossible; the costume of the time immediately past 
—of the century before his day —is ugly in its lines and masses and 
dull in color, however quaint it may appear in book illustration. The 
finer costume of earlier days is not for American history; and it comes 
even into recent European painting rather awkwardly, half the time, 
except in the decorations of some hédtel-de-ville. His attempts at 
personifying the Virtues and the Sciences are tiresome enough. They 
are probably tiresome even to the modern painter himself, as they 
would be assuredly to his public, were the members of that public 
disposed to spend time in studying the paintings. But there is one 
thing which belongs to his time — we are speaking still of the Ameriean 
painter of the years since 1880 —to his surroundings, to his own inner 
sense of what is available. Landscape is the one subject which the 
graphic artist, born since 1825, may feel to be really his own; and this 
is as true of John Leech, and his suggested landscape backgrounds in 
Punch, as it is of Puvis de Chavannes, with his vast hemicycles of 
painting. 


John La Farge is a marked instance of this tendency to landscape 
in mural decoration. His well-known Ascension of Christ in the 
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Church of the Ascension at Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York, 
was considered in the article of 1903; but since that time the tendency 
in his work to employ landscape for important decoration has not 
become less strong. And it behooves the student to consider in their 
general bearings the four paintings, each twenty-seven feet long, which 
fill four corresponding lunettes in the Supreme Court Room of the 
Minnesota State Capitol. These pictures are, in a marked way, the 
creation of a scholar who is also a man of singular range and grasp of 
mind, and insight into the world of men. And they deal with four 
important events in the slow development of human Law —all as 
befits the walls of a great court-room. The Giving of the Moral Law 
is embodied in the picture of the three leaders of Israel amid the rolling 
smoke and the glowing light around the top of Sinai. The Relation 
of the Individual to the State is shown as exciting the interest of 
Socrates and ‘his friends as they stand and talk in an exedra with an 
Athenian landscape around them. The Recording of Precedents gives 
name to a picture of Confucius with four of his pupils and followers 
seated in a quiet garden of Oriental taste. The fourth, and the fourth 
only, contains no landscape and is an indoor scene: The Adjustment 
of Conflicting Interests explained as going on through the Middle Ages 
and condensed in the statement of how Count Raymond of Toulouse 
took oath in the cathedral of his own city. 

It seems to me that this fourth picture loses much in losing that 
landscape background. One must be a great composer in line and 
mass to make half a dozen life-size figures wholly interesting when 
they stand up in a somewhat bare room; and splendor of color and 
wonderful painting of minute details do not give all the interest that 
is needed. But the surprising success of the Confucius picture, with 
its seated Oriental figures rather widely scattered in their grouping, 
while evidently a remarkable achievement in line composition, would 
not be remarkable in this respect but for the highly wrought land- 
scape of small scale and delicate parts, in which the figures are set. 

It is true, of course, that the more excellent the painter-work, the 
better the landscape picture. With all our interest in the great lead- 
ing lines of the landscape, the hills and the valleys, the rocks and the 
meadows, the clouds and the distant mountains, the trees and the 
undergrowth, we have still to acknowledge that great excellence in 
painting, and this taking the form of lovely color, is, in landscape 
art, the chief thing, the one thing, which cannot be imitated or matched 
in any other fine art known to man. A plate from Liber Studiorum 
in pure brown and white, with nothing to charm except gradations 
of monochrome, and these expressing mainly the solidity, the mass, 
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and the weight of the earth-forms, or the graceful slightness and thé 
bowing flexibility of young trees — this indeed is of quite immeasurable 
value to all of us when we have fitted our minds to enjoy monochrome 
and its bold translation of fact into convention. But Turner himself, 
the creator of that world of form, is also one of the greatest of modern 
colorists and one of the men who sought throughout his life for bril- 
liancy and glow in chromatic composition. 

Mr. La Farge is a solitary figure among artists, in that he is not 
so much a draughtsman and composer — not so much a trained and 
accomplished painter—as a man of great intelligence who has also 
the gift of coloring. Oddly enough, that seems to be the very rarest 
of gifts among painters. They will study, conscientiously, the ex- 
ternal form of things, and their make and their solidity; they will 
compose in line and mass, as if they were busy with bas-relief; and 
they will strive less wisely to express in pictured form what words 
alone can render. A thousand of them will be busied in these tasks 
for one who will make color itself, and colored light upon objects, his 
especial study. 

Mr. Henry O. Walker has given the world some important pictures 
since the day of those lunettes in the Library of Congress which have 
been discussed already. There is one, very recent, in the Minnesota 
State House, where are also Mr. La Farge’s pictures, above described. 
It deals with the passing of the Torch of Enlightenment from Yester- 
day to the hands of To-day, and then to the inevitablé Future. Heri, 
Cras, Hodie — that triple name may well be the name of the painting 
in question. But this picture is known to me only by the photograph, 
and it would be better to speak of those semi-historical pictures in the 
round room — the “ Memorial Hall” —in the Boston State House. 

In that room there are two pictures by Mr. Edward Simmons and 
two by Mr. Walker, these last not quite as purely historical as the 
public had been told to expect these memorial paintings to be. The 
strong leaning toward metaphor, toward association, toward symbol- 
ism, and all the rest of it, has prevented these from taking the strongly 
historical trend which Mr. Simmons has given to his work; and the 
crowded deck of the Mayflower on her outward passage is shown in a 
highly imaginary way, without much attempt at verifying the situa- 
tion, while the sky is filled with a group of superhuman beings riding 
upon a cloud, in which there floats a vast scroll bearing words of 
piety and faith. 

There is no mistake about the skill of composition when dealing 
with many figures which Mr. Walker’s paintings exhibit; but here 
in the absence of a reproduction we are compelled to deal the rather 
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with a significance which can be described in words. And one may 
well prefer the frankly symbolical picture in the Appellate Court House, 
New York City, where embodied Wisdom stands among winged genii 
and human sufferers coming for protection; the whole representing 
The Wisdom of the Law. These pictures have some of the severity 
which has been commended in Mr. Vedder’s highly metaphysical 
work. 

Mr. Edward Simmons has carried his art onward in the same direc- 
tion, and certainly no one has ever seen a more fascinating historical 
picture than his Concord Bridge. It is fixed to the wall of that round 
room, and opposite to it is the same artist’s picture, The Dedication 
of the Battle Flags in 1865, while the pictures by Henry Oliver 
Walker, above named, alternate with these. If one were to say that 
the Concord Bridge was more of a picture than a mural decoration, 
he would have some obvious reason for his comment, but this merely 
because the extent of country shown, the conception of the central 
incident, the artistic vision which made the scene possible, called for 
a depth and a marked perspective in the picture which is often found 
to mar the solid and reposeful look which we ask for in a mural paint- 
ing. The young farmers are running along a raised country road, and 
some of them stop to fire over a low stone wall; for, two hundred yards 


away, the road and the bridge are wreathed in smoke lighted up by the 
blaze of musketry. The charm of the picture, the free movement of 
the figures, the delicate coloring of spring-time green, the well-under- 
stood and well-handled masses of white smoke — all these are quite 


beyond description; and the most ardent believer in the decorative 
importance of mural painting might hesitate to order its modification 
even in the least-important feature. 

One picture of epoch-making character was put up in the Boston 
Publie Library two years ago. This is the decoration of the south end 
of Sargent Hall, by that powerful artist for whom the hall was named. 
His work at the north end has been described and pictured very fre- 
quently. At the south end there is, at present, only the single large 
painting which may be called the Christian Dispensation. It fills the 
whole lunette and the broad patch of wall beneath, and is separable 
into a large composition above and a smaller one, a sort of frieze, be- 
low, in this respect closely following the arrangement of the paintings 
at the north end. 

In other respects, however, the difference between these two great 
compositions is wide, and is of a nature to seem especially important 
to lovers of mural painting. For in the earlier work the drawing is 
free and large; the pose and the gestures are emphatic in a way, sug- 
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gesting movement and strong human feeling. At the south end, on 
the other hand, there is a design composed in the spirit of the strictest 
ecclesiological tradition, the figures imagined in close observance of 
what the churches —- and more especially the Catholic church of western 
Europe — have taught; and the design is like one made for a mosaic 
rather, as one thinks, than for a composition to be wrought out upon 
canvas by the designer’s own hand. Three vast figures fill the lunette, 
the three being draped as one; and the three heads, in slight relief, 
were all moulded, we are told, from the same mask. The border of this 
robe is lettered with the constantly repeated word Sanctus, Sanctus. 

Impinging upon this group is the strange panel of generally cruciform 
shape filled with the figure of the crucified Redeemer accompanied by 
our first parents; the three figures being combined in a way not easy 
to describe in a few words, and all modelled in high relief. The frames 
of this panel, very much broken into curves and cusps, are brilliant 
with gilding, and the relief sculpture is painted in full color. This 
cross-shaped member, perhaps ten feet high, forms the very middle of 
the composition, and, together with the Persons of the Trinity, the 
principal feature of the design. The drapery and the three suggested 
figures fill the lunette, the curve of which is marked strongly by six 
haloed birds flying inward and downward. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the extreme formality of the 
abstract and highly decorative conception of the whole; but the reader 
should also be told that the background is of a noble sombre blue, 
reminding one of a midnight sky, while the figure subject is, if not 
rich in color, yet magnificent in sombre strength. All the band below 
the springing line of the arch — the frieze below the lunette — is filled 
with a long array of the Angels of the Passion; and here also model- 
ling in relief is used, and here again the color is strong and grand. 
Nothing more splendid than the red robe of the angels who seem to 
support the foot of the great cross above has been seen by the light of 
the twentieth century. 

The surprise which awaits him who, knowing the magnificent 
daring and dash of Mr. Sargent’s portrait work, first stands in front of 
this grave and restrained composition, may indeed count for much in 
the admiration it is sure to excite. Still, this is mentioned merely 
that its existence shall not be ignored: it is important in the judg- 
ment formed of the picture, for that can only be the result of many 
visits and of much thought given to this astonishing composition. 

Mr. Blashfield has added very much to the already long list of his 
mural work. There has been always an elegance, a daintiness about 
it which has attracted people of discretion and of studious habits; while 
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yet there has been very commonly a certain coldness of appeal which 
would prevent, I should think, any one from becoming greatly interested 
in these huge compositions. Except for one painting which will be 
mentioned, I continue to think that the finest thing that I have seen 
by this artist is the ring of figures around the oculus of the dome in the 
Congressional Library. And probably the reason for this feeling, which 
some others share, is that in that ring of figures there is no attempt 
at record or the presentation of a fact, and because nothing is mingled 
with the decoration described except that obvious symbolic significance 
which we have in mind when we say: This figure stands for the Middle 
Ages, this other for the Renaissance. All the student asks for in such 
a case is a nobly conceived figure, with perhaps some allusion in the 
costume or the attributes to the epoch, to the spirit, expressed by the 
name. 

Therefore, when we pass from so absolutely decorative a frieze 
as that one to the paintings in the Baltimore Court House, where 
Lord Baltimore is in converse with Civilization and Toleration and 
Religion and the Aborigines; or to the painting in the Minnesota 
Capitol (Senate Chamber) in which the Manitou sits at the head of the 
Father of Waters with his native Indian people, while bodies of explorers 
and settlers come from the left and from the right to express the passing 
of one era and the bringing in of another — in such cases the introduction 
of more immediate significance, more story-telling, more detailed and 
romantic legend, is felt to be not an unmixed good. I cannot really 
care for the triple composition in Baltimore, the French officers grouped 
under their blowing white flag, the Americans under the Stars and 
Stripes swelling like a balloon above their heads, while in the middle 
is a seated Columbia, upon the pedestal of whose throne Washington 
lays his sword. Such a composition requires some splendid artistic 
quality to give it interest; and splendor is not what we have been 
accustomed to expect from the careful and complete drawing, the 
somewhat chilly elegance, of Blashfield’s figure subjects. 

Even now, as I dictate this, there is in New York, waiting to be 
put in its place at Des Moines, a picture which promises to give a new 
Blashfield to the lovers of mural painting. It is very large, sixteen 
feet by forty or thereabouts, and shows the first settlement of Des 
Moines —or of any other western city —in a perfectly natural way. 
The wagon and its double team of oxen are passing slowly along the 
trail which, already broken by other wagons passed out of sight, sends 
up a thin cloud of dust. Many persons are present, figures of a little 
larger than life-size, some of them the travellers of the wagon party, 
others apparently men who have already occupied and planted the 
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ground, for maize in well-grown shape fills the picture at the right-hand 
end. A girl stops to fill her arms with prairie flowers; a child is 
attracted by a butterfly, the whole series of figures passing slowly on 
from right to left with large and dignified gesture, or quiet pose upon 
the wagon seat or the slow-moving horse. But the sky is filled with 
those imaginary beings which seem to have been thought as essential 
here as in other such public works. At the left, and flying in advance 
of the immigrants, are the genii who carry the Book of Laws, the win- 
nowing basket, the armorial bearings of the State of Iowa; and in the 
rear of the column float three figures which embody Invention and 
Discovery, carrying the obvious signs of their mission — telephones 
and such-like aids and disturbances of our modern life. 

But thus far the description might not promise a new field of thought 
for Mr. Blashfield’s admirers. The power and charm of the work is 
to be found especially in a new-born beauty of color which is delightful 
to see. There is the color in strong masses, with shadows full of that 
beauty which the eye but slowly detects in nature, and which it is the 
business of the artist to reveal. The foreground is full of fine and 
interesting color; and yet that which is the most charming is the trans- 
lucent and pale, the high-light color of the floating draperies above, 
masses of white which are full of those surprises of colored light which 
white under sunshine is capable of revealing to the eye which can see 
aright. The existence of this picture gives me the greatest hope for our 
future mural painting. 

Mr. Charles Yardley Turner has used historical painting for mural 
decoration and has done it nobly. The two pictures just finished — 
November, 1905 —for that High School house in New York which is 
called after Governor Clinton, set forth very peaceful and even common- 
place subjects. The opening of the Erie Canal was a great event, no 
doubt, and De Witt Clinton deserves unlimited credit for his services 
in that matter; but the closing scenes —the triumph, the procession 
of canal boats, the pouring of lake water into the ocean—are not 
thrilling in themselves. The pictures are not exciting. And this is said 
because the Baltimore picture named below is a thrilling event enough, 
having every characteristic which might give it special interest; while 
yet it cannot be said to form a more fitting historical decoration 
than the peaceful scenes in the New York school house. 

To think that twenty-five years ago we were all pooh-poohing 
historical painting! The dulness of it, the lack of trustworthy record, 
the general air of pompous inanity—these were the thoughts that arose 
in the mind of a reformer in the Fine Art world of that day. And now 
we find that, given the life-size figure, the permanent place on the wall, 
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the not inappropriate surroundings, historical painting in the right 
hands makes noble decoration. 

As for the Baltimore painting named above, it concerns the burning 
of the “Peggy Stewart,” a tea-ship of 1774. And this event is as 
important historically as the famous tea-party of Boston Harbor — 
with the added feature that the Annapolis people did not disguise them- 
selves, but braved all the penalties of high treason. And so Mr. Turner 
has taken the actual conflagration for the centre of his elaborate design, 
the hot color of flame and lighted smoke forming a background to 
the principal figures, who are shown in the costume of the time, but 
engaged in no violent physical action. 

A long corridor has its walls divided, on either side, by pilasters, 
into five great panels, and of these the second and fourth are pierced 
with doorways having very elaborate architectural features in their 
frontons. The corridor is narrow in proportion to its length, and there- 
fore there is no point from which you can see all Mr. Turner’s work at 
one moment. It is sequence, therefore, and not a single overpowering 
impression, which was the inevitable motive of the design. The middle 
panel between the doorways has been briefly described; and the 
other panels continue the composition to right and to left. The first 
and fifth panels are filled with men and women, full-length figures, larger 
than life; and the panels where the door-heads had to be show, above 
the stone casing, the heads and shoulders of other members of the crowd. 
The still water of Annapolis Harbor and ships resting upon it with furled 
or half-lowered canvas, and one vessel under sail running out, form the 
greater part of the setting for the figures; but there is an interesting 
house in the right-hand composition where family life also is suggested. 

Here is, then, a great composition full of narrative, carefully based 
upon ascertained facts, full of well-studied costume, full of such por- 
traiture as was possible; and, in this way, is gained what may be truly 
called history embodied in art, with such patriotic thoughts as an 
honorable and self-devoted action in the past may rightly suggest. 
And such work is a relief, indeed, from the personification of the State, 
the City, the Fatherland; or Patriotism, with two or three Sciences, 
two or three Arts, or half a dozen national Virtues. 

The death of Robert Frederick Blum, two years ago, left us with. 
out the possibility of realization of what was a bright promise. Mr- 
Blum, an American, a New Yorker, whose work was much admired, 
was primarily an illustrator of books, and furnished illustrations to 
the successful and wealthy magazines. His journey to Japan, which 
was an epoch-making journey for him, came of his vocation; for it 
appears to have been by the wish of one of these great magazines that 
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he made those admirabie water-color drawings which enchanted us all 
about ten years ago. Now it is true that there are not, in Japan, 
mural paintings in the sense in which we use that term in this article; 
but, on the other hand, there are in that country what there is not in 
the United States nor yet in Europe, namely, monuments, on every 
side, of a consistent, harmonious, steadily developing, truly national, 
and single-minded fine art. Mr. Blum recognized this. He saw, with 
clear eyes, that here there was an art single and direct in its purposes, 
knowing its own possibilities and its own limitations, going straight 
to its aim; and enlightened by this experience, as well as strengthened 
by active work in so inspiring an atmosphere, he came home ready 
for any class of painting to which he might be allowed to devote his 
singular ability. So it was that when Mendelssohn Music Hall was 
to be adorned by painting, Mr. Blum had his one chance to show what 
his studies of decorative art and his studies of humanity would be 
as viewed by one who sought to tell a tale — to narrate and to repre- 
sent, as well as to give impressions. 

The reader will understand that our modern glory in art — the 
one achievement of the second half of the nineteenth century — was 
to see more clearly than had been seen before for many ages that the 
chief purpose of the painter was to convey and preserve his impressions 
of the external beauty of nature. Not to tell any story about the 
actions of men or even about the presence of certain features in a 
landscape was his task, but to give upon canvas that side of external 
nature which the ordinary man’s eye does not behold. This it was 
that made the chief and especial merit of the Barbizon school — this 
it was that Rousseau and Corot and even that strong and gentle spirit, 
Millet, offered to the world. This, it is plain, was almost as perfectly 
given in a small and unpretending study as in a huge painting. When 
it became necessary to produce wall-paintings, men brought up in that 
same school of thought — that school which undertook to render and 
not to represent, to convey impressions, not to tell stories — were 
still found ready to modify its processes, to adapt them to the new 
conditions. For, obviously, you cannot well present to the public 
on a wall of their own building, designed for their own business, a study 
of the beauty of external nature in man or in hill and valley or in 
cloudy sky, and stop there. The public has a right to ask for more, 
and a certain amount of representation has to be given to large 
mural pictures — as, indeed, the reader will perceive if he looks over 
the descriptions and the suggestions of this article and its predecessor. 

Now, it so happened that Mr. Blum’s studies had led him directly 
to the most delicate refinements of colored light and shade; and his 
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desire to preserve the high, pale key in color and in chiaroscuro was 
intensified, perhaps, by a certain difficulty in reconciling strong and 
masterful painting to a quiet, not richly adorned hall of moderate 
size — one in which, also, the daylight was not quite sufficient, while 
electric light could not be thought wholly fortunate for the showing 
of such compositions if rich incoloring. The pictures in Mendelssohn 
Hall are therefore pale. That one painted first, and called Music, 
is about fifty feet fong and represents a sort of procession of charming 
young people clothed in that modification of the Greco-Roman dress 
which we have taken as an ideal costume — fit for all times and all 
occasions, so long as they are festal and the subject is pleasant and 
inspiring. This picture is certainly pale; and if one would see it — 
and it is well worth the pains and care to see it aright — the time of 
day must be chosen carefully, and a good opera-glass, neither too 
strong nor too weak, must be used. Moreover, there must be a loving 
interest in the work before its full significance can be understood. 

The other picture may be called “A Feast of Bacchus”; and the 
coloring is more forceful, deeper, with more contrast in it. In this, 
rather than in the light and shade, is the tone of this picture made 
stronger and more insistent than in the beautiful “Music” of the 
west wall. The figures, too, are a little more decided in their action, 
a little less reposeful in their attitude. In spite of these changes wrought 
by the artist in his second experiment, it may well be thought by 
some that the “ Music” is the more charming composition. 

Year by year it grows more plain that mural painting is what we 
can do best in America. Our attempts at architectural sculpture are 
very few —so few and so widely separated in time that no sequence, 
no tendency, can be noted, no definite purpose perceived. Porches 
of Trinity Church, Boston, in 1897; stairways and doorways of Wash- 
ington Library, soon after; then, in quick succession, early in 1904, 
the porches of Saint Bartholomew’s and the Stock Exchange pediment, 
in New York, and the bronze doors of the Boston Public Library. 
That is nearly all our record in sculpture of architectural character, 
unless the recent bas-reliefs by Mr. O’Connor in a Fifth Avenue busi- 
ness building may be added to the list. We must exclude the many 
statues which stand or sit on cornices or on the ramps of entrance 
doorways, for they are simply studio pieces out of place. 

On the other hand, the record for mural painting is excellent. In 
1898, there was prepared a list of what then existed: 101 paintings 
by 31 artists, and, of all those, only Blum’s two pictures have been 
named in this article, so far. The list would hardly be doubled if 
completed in 1905. The rate of production of mural painting has not 
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greatly increased, in mere numbers, since 1898. It has remained 
fairly steady, however, in mere numbers, while the dignity and the 
average merit of the paintings have certainly increased. And then, 
these important, yes, and really painter-like paintings are widely 
distributed. Think of the four lunettes in a little art building at 
Bowdoin College, far away down east, in the little town of Brunswick, 
Maine! They are four in number, “Athens” and her glory, by John La 
Farge; “Rome,” by Elihu Vedder; “Florence,’’ by Abbott Henderson 
Thayer; and “Venice,’’ by Kenyon Cox. The treatment of these is free 
— the everlasting symbolism has here taken noble shapes. Thus, Mr. 
Thayer’s picture has a charming view of Florence and a successful use 
of heraldic bearings, and Mr. La Farge’s picture shows his customary 
novelty of conception, for Pallas Athene is making in her notebook a 
drawing of the Nymph of the Acropolis. 

Mr. Edward Simmons has finished his pictures for the Minnesota 
State Capitol. They are by this time (mid-December) in place, around 
the springing of the great cupola. There was but little time to study 
them as they came through from Paris, bound westward; and although 
the photographs, at least, are before me, I am hardly prepared to explain 
their spiritual significance to the full. Landscape has been a less power- 
ful influence here than in the Boston picture described above, but it still 
controls the disposition. The group over which Athene presides, and 
which includes a powerful male figure setting up a monument of rude 
stone, is grandly composed of figures nude and figures lightly draped, and 
is set in a landscape of wonderful charm. 

Mr. W. Bb. Van Ingen has, in advanced preparation, with three or 
four of the canvases approaching completion, a series of small lunettes 
for the State House at Harrisburg. The theme that the painter has 
chosen is religious toleration, extended by that colony alone to people 
of all religious beliefs. Accordingly, we have the Moravian enthusiasts; 
a hermit of one peculiar ascetic movement of early times; the Dunkers 
engaged in their sacred ceremonies; and Quaker women seated in their 
tranquil and contemplative meeting. The variety and interest of cos- 
tume is an evident artistic reason for this choice of subject. 

There are, however, pictures which there has not been time to study 
or which are out of the way. Mr. Van Ingen tells me that in the Harris- 
burg State House the corridor corresponding to his own is filled by Mr. 
John W. Alexander, the subject being “ Landscape as Modified byHuman 
Action.” There are paintings in preparation by Mr. Childe Hassam 
which should be exquisite in color harmony, and other pictures by 
Frank Vincent Du Mond, of all which the writer of » year hence may 
take cognizance. RUussELL STURGIS. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


A CHARACTERISTIC feature of modern engineering is the extent to 
which means are modified to suit the desired ends. Formerly the materi- 
als to be used in a machine or structure were examined and tested, and 
the quantity and disposition made accordingly. Now, however, the 
reverse is frequently the case. A piece must be made of given dimen- 
sions, or within certain limitations of weight, and yet be able to resist 
certain stresses; and the engineer must produce a material capable of 
meeting the requirements. 

This reversal of methods is not altogether a modern affair, but it has 
progressed with an accelerating pace. Thus, the demand for larger and 
stronger ships led to the replacement of wood by iron, and again, to the 
supercession of iron by steel; and in each case it was the demand for bet- 
ter material which led to the improvement. A similar demand has led, 
and is leading, to still greater advances in the production of special 
materials, resulting in the development of the science of metallurgy, and 
particularly the metallurgy of the special steels, to a high degree. In 
some recent discussions of the subject, attention has been directed to 
the remarkable products among the so-called alloy steels, developed as 
a result of the application of scientific investigation to the demands of 
the manufacturer. In the construction of automobiles especially the 
requirements for materials have become most severe. In some parts 
great strength is demanded, in others toughness. Some portions must 
resist extremely high temperatures, while others are to be subjected to 
rapid vibratory stresses. All pieces are required to be of minimum 
weight and maximum resistance; and reliability is most essential. 

These demands have done much to bring out materials to fill the stren- 
uous requirements of the motor-car builder. Formerly steel was steel, a 
compound of iron and carbon; its properties varying according to the 
carbon content, and depending, within certain limits, upon the heat 
treatment. At the present time there are steels containing iron, carbon, 
and one or more other elements, giving results in character and variety 
almost equal to the most severe demands of the constructor. According 
to the recent researches of M. Léon Guillet, the so-called ternary steels, 
containing iron, carbon, and one other element, may be made to fulfil 
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nearly every structural requirement, while the quaternary steels, con- 
taining iron, carbon, and two other elements, are also impressed into 
special service. The nickel alloy steels, containing iron, carbon, and 
nickel, have been much used in various forms, but it is only recently 
that their constitution has been understood. It is not only the per- 
centage of nickel whieh affects the properties of the metal, but the rela- 
tive proportions of nickel and carbon. It is really meaningless to speak 
of a 5 per cent nickel-steel, for instance, without stating the percentage 
of carbon; since the properties of the steel depend upon the relative 
proportions of the nickel and carbon to each other, as well as to the 
amount of iron present. 

Among the useful nickel alloy steels may be mentioned one contain- 
ing 0.12 per cent of carbon and 7 per cent of nickel. When pieces made 
of this alloy are subjected to the so-called “cementation” process, by 
being given prolonged heating in contact with carbon, the exterior 
becomes extremely hard after a slow cooling, while the interior of the 
pieces remains tough and resistant. It was sought to accomplish this 
result formerly by case hardening, but the quenching of case-hardened 
pieces always caused much trouble from warping and cracking. With 
the nickel-steel no quenching is required, and the troubles from this 
source are removed. Another important nickel-steel is the alloy of low 
carbon and high nickel, containing about 32 per cent of nickel and 0.12 
to 0.20 per cent of carbon. This has such a high resistance to shock as 
to render it particularly adapted for the valves of the high-speed internal- 
combustion engines used on motor-cars. The quaternary steel contain- 
ing nickel and chromium, with medium carbon, is both hard and tough, 
and so especially adapted for crank shafts. Other alloy steels, contain- 
ing chromium, or silicon, are used for special parts; and at the present 
time nearly every demand of the constructor for a steel to meet a special 
stress can be supplied by the metallurgist. 


Since the last review in these pages, there has been an interesting 
gathering of scientific men in connection with the meetings in South 
Africa of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. I 
have already noted in these reviews the completion of the great steel 
arch across the gorge of the Zambesi River below the Victoria Falls, 
and the work was sufficiently far advanced in September last to permit 
of the formal opening of the bridge by Prof. Darwin, the President of 
the Association. The railway is now in operation from Cape Town to 
the Falls, a distance of 1,631 miles, covered in about three and a half 
days; and the site can at present be reached from London in twenty- 
one days, 
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Among the addresses delivered during the meetings of the Association 
in South Africa, the paper of Prof. Ayrton upon the electrical distri- 
bution of power attracted much attention. Referring to the possibility 
of utilizing the hydraulic power of the Falls of the Zambesi, he showed 
that notwithstanding the fact that the height of the Victoria Falls is 
more than double that of Niagara, the volume of water is so much less 
that the available power is only about one-fifth that of Niagara. 

Prof. Ayrton is inclined to look with favor upon the use of con- 
tinuous currents of high voltage for long distance transmission lines, as 
opposed to the alternating current; and the success which has attended 
the experiments in Switzerland, to which I referred some months ago, 
sustains this view. The insulation difficulties appear to be minimized 
with the continuous current, while the absence of resonance effects is an 
advantage. The principal difficulty appears to be in the dynamo; and 
in the experiments of Thury in Switzerland this was avoided by running 
several machines in tandem, although it is believed that improved designs 
will enable commutator troubles at high pressures to be avoided. 

In connection with the subject of the utilization of hydraulic power, 
attention may be called to the fact that the Welland canal has been 
suggested as a means of tapping the Niagara supply still further. The 
real source of hydraulic power at this locality is the difference in level 
between Lake Ontario and the upper lakes; and the Welland canal forms 
a cut-off channel around the falls, and renders it possible to tap the 
waters of Lake Erie and deliver the discharge to a point at the foot of 
the escarpment at the level of Lake Ontario. This would add the head 
of the rapids to that of the falls, and give an available head of nearly 
300 feet. Already this plan has been used to develop about 25,000 
horse-power; and it appears to be capable of almost indefinite enlarge- 
ment, altogether independently of any further works at Niagara Falls. 


The influence which the development of one department of engineer- 
ing has upon another is shown in the relation between the changes in 
dynamo-electric machines and the engines by which they are driven; 
and this interaction is being especially shown at the present time in 
connection with the introduction of the steam turbine. 

When electric lighting came into use, about twenty-five years ago, 
the dynamos were connected directly to the engine shafts of small, quick- 
running engines, or else were belted to engines of medium speed. The 
superior economy of the slower-running engines of the Corliss type, 
however, led to the design of electric generators of large size to be used 
in connection with corresponding dynamos, and the development of the 
high-speed continuous-current dynamo was checked. At the present 
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time, the steam turbine, with its high rotative speeds, calls for rede- 
signed dynamos; and both vertical and horizontal types are now made. 
If the gas turbine should become a practicable machine, it would 
probably involve still higher speeds, and again the dynamo would 
require modification to adapt it to the motor by which it would be 
driven. 

So far as the gas turbine itself is concerned, there is little or no prog- 
ress to be reported. In a recent address, Mr. Dugald Clerk has shown 
that a successful gas turbine involves a very efficient rotary compressor, 
together with a highly efficient expanding nozzle and a correspondingly 
efficient blade arrangement on the wheel. Even assuming 90 per cent 
efficiency in the compressor and in the nozzle, and 80 per cent in the 
wheel, such a cycle as can be employed in a gas turbine would not give 
a final efficiency of more than about 22 per cent, according to Mr. Clerk. 
This includes no allowance for heat conduction losses; and these would 
undoubtedly lower the thermal efficiency to about 16 per cent, which is 
below that of good reciprocating gas engines. 

It has been maintained that even if the gas turbine did not show a 
better thermal efficiency than the reciprocating gas engine, the advan- 
tage of a continuous rotary motion over the irregular action of the four- 
cycle gas engine would render it acceptable. While this is undoubtedly 
true, there are operative difficulties which necessarily appear in connec- 
tion with the gas turbine which at present seem to be insurmountable. 
The high rotative speed necessary to secure even moderate efficiency 
involves centrifugal stresses of magnitude, while, at the same time, the 
high temperatures necessarily reduce the strength of the material em- 
ployed. It is altogether unsafe to predict the limitations of any depart- 
ment of applied science; but the difficulties in the way of a solution of 
the gas-turbine problem appear to be insurmountable in the present state 
of the art of mechanical construction. The only gas-turbine which has 
been practically operated, that made by MM. Armengaud and Lemale, in 
Paris, is really a mixed turbine, using both steam and gas in the jet, 
and hence does not come within all tke restrictions involved in the dry- 
gas turbine. 


An interesting feature which has arisen in connection with the opera- 
tion of the gas engine is the possible field which it may open for the 
utilization of peat fuel. I have mentioned in these reviews the advan- 
tages of the suction gas power system, in which the suction strokes of the 
gas engine are employed to draw air and the vapor of water through a 
bed of incandescent coke, thus producing a semi-water gas for direct use 
in the engine. In such apparatus the fuel generally used is anthracite 
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or coke, the vapor of water being supplied by a boiler or evaporator, 
heated by the gas itself on its way to the engine. The requirement of 
anthracite or coke as fuel has materially limited the use of the otherwise 
advantageous and efficient suction gas-power plant, but its scope will 
be materially widened with the application of peat fuel. The principal 
difficulty with peat as an ordinary steam-raising fuel is the large per- 
centage of moisture which it contains, and any of the methods devised 
for the removal of the moisture add too greatly to the cost of the product 
to be commercially successful. 

The moisture in peat briquettes, however, is not objectionable in the 
gas producer, since it simply takes the place of a corresponding amount 
of steam from the vaporizer, being dissociated into hydrogen and oxygen, 
the latter forming carbonic oxide with the carbon of the peat, and the 
former enriching the gas. The small amount of ash and solid impurity 
in peat renders it especially suitable for the gas producer, owing to the 
small proportion of slag and clinker formed. The vast deposits of peat 
and lignite in Great Britain and on the Continent may make this method 
of utilization an important one. 


A peculiar situation has arisen in connection with the plans made 
for the conversion of portions of the main-line service of two important 


railroads from steam to electric traction. Ever since the disastrous 
collision in the tunnel approach to the Grand Central station in New 
York City, the New York Central Railroad has been engaged in the 
work necessary for the elimination of the steam locomotive in the tunnel, 
station, and yards; the plans including the use of electric traction for 
moderate distances from the city, the trains being picked up by steam 
locomotives at North White Plains or Croton. The plans include also 
the use of the continuous current with third-rail connections, the whole 
following out the lines already well tested by experience on a smaller 
scale in other places. The trials of the type of electric locomotive in- 
tended for this service have already been noted in these pages, and the 
work is now well advanced, both upon road and equipment. 

More recently, the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad has 
also determined to introduce electric traction for a portion of its line, 
extending from New York to Stamford, a distance of about thirty-five 
miles; but of this distance about twelve miles are over the tracks of the 
New York Central line, the trains entering the same station. The New 
Haven road has decided, however, to install the single-phase alternating- 
current system on its own line, thus necessitating an arrangement which 
will permit the same locomotives to be operated by the continuous cur- 
rent on the New York Central portion of the route. This arrangement is 
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not impossible, but it may be accompanied with some inconvenience; 
and it is unfortunate that the two systems are to be given such extensive 
trial upon lines using joint tracks, since any difficulties which may occur 
will serve to retard the general introduction of electric traction for main- 
line service. At the same time, it must be realized that if electricity is 
to replace steam for railway service, there must be free interchangeability 
throughout, so that it may be just as well to have the question brought 
up at the start, and carried to a conclusion which shall guide subsequent 
work in this most important service. 


A welcome announcement in connection with the subject of electric 
railway traction is the statement that electric locomotives are to be used 
from the start for hauling the trains through the Simplon tunnel. It 
was originally intended to operate the new route with steam locomotives, 
as in the case of the older Alpine tunnels; but the employment of electric 
traction will obviate trouble from smoke and escaping steam from the 
outset. 

The tunnel is now enlarged to the full dimensions for the main pas- 
sage, and the masonry lining is being rapidly completed. The auxiliary 
tunnel is now open throughout; and with the improvement in ventila- 
tion, and the gradual drawing off of the water from the hot springs, the 


temperature has been lowered from 130 degrees to below 80 degrees. 
It is expected that the line will be opened for business by May 1, and 
there appears to be nothing to prevent the operation of traffic during the 
summer. Active measures are at last being taken to improve the lines 
of access from France; and the new route from Dijon to Geneva, by way 
of Lons-le-Saulnier, including the construction of the Faucille tunnel, 
will enable the full benefit of the Simplon route to be secured. 


An interesting example of the manner in which an improved tech- 
nical process may change the entire current of an important industry is 
seen in the development of the Louisiana sulphur deposits. It has long 
been known that extensive deposits of sulphur existed beneath a layer of 
difficult quicksand; but the cost of reaching the strata, either by freezing 
or by sinking metallic-lined shafts, appeared prohibitory. A new plan, 
recently put into operation, has been most successful. This process 
consists in melting the sulphur in place by forcing superheated water 
down through pipes, the fused sulphur being brought to the surface in a 
liquid state. As sulphur melts at about 240° F., the temperature is 
easily attained in an ordinary steam boiler; and the hot water is sent 
down through pipes 10 inches in diameter, to a depth of about 450 feet. 
By providing a second tube within the main pipe, the liquid sulphur may 
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be drawn up; and as its specific gravity is about double that of water, 
it is correspondingly balanced by the column of descending water, the 
balance of the lift being effected by compressed air. 

At the present time more than 1,000 tons of sulphur are thus being 
taken out per day, or about 350,000 tons per year; and the sinking of 
additional pipes will enable this production to be doubled. The result 
is the sudden appearance of a formidable competitor to the sulphur 
industry of Sicily, which has long had a monopoly of the trade and has 
practically controlled the market. The Louisiana sulphur has entered the 
European market, besides supplying the home demand; the American 
market having until recently taken fully one-third of the Sicilian product. 
The application of a simple scientific process, due to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Hermann Frasch, has thus resulted in a complete transformation of an 
old-established industry. 


The completion of the first year of active operation of the subway in 
New York City gives opportunity for the compilation of some instructive 
figures showing the extent to which that important engineering work has 
succeeded in meeting the rapid-transit problem in the metropolis. The 
average number of passengers carried has been 300,000 per day, or 106,- 
000,000 during the year. The line at present in operation is practically 
crowded to its limit during the rush hours of the morning and evening, 
while the elevated railway and the surface electric cars have almost 
regained the traffic which they lost at the opening of the subway. 

There appears to be little doubt that the traffic has almost overtaken 
the increased facilities in the course of a single year; and it is fully 
expected that the extensions of the subway to Brooklyn on the south 
and to the upper portions of the city will cause the capacity of the tunnel 


to reach its maximum. This is not surprising, and indeed it was pre- 
dicted in these pages shortly after the opening of the route. The subway 
has proven an enormous benefit to the community by enabling more 
people to travel up and down the island of Manhattan, but it has not 
solved the transport problem, because, like all other travelling facilities, 
it has created sufficient new traffic to occupy its full capacity. 


In another department of transportation, namely, transatlantic steam- 
ship service, progress continues to be made. The Amerika, the recently 
completed liner of the Hamburg-American Company, marks the attain- 
ment of the greatest size which has yet been reached by a steamship. 
The length is 690 feet, beam 74 feet 6 inches, and depth 53 feet, giving 
a total displacement of 42,000 tons, with a gross tonnage of 23,000 tons, 
of which 16,000 tons is cargo. The Amerika belongs to a class which is 
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becoming more and more appreciated both by the travelling public and 
by the owners; the great dimensions giving roomy comfort and steadi- 
ness at sea, while the moderate speed permits economical running and 
a large proportion of paying cargo. While the Cunard Company is sup- 
posed to be preparing to regain the speed record with the new turbine 
steamers now under construction, the German lines appear to be content 
to rest on their laurels, so far as speed is concerned, and to be devoting 
themselves to the profitable large ships of medium speed and maximum 
comfort for the passengers. 

The increasing dimensions of the newer vessels is causing renewed 
attention to be given to the vital question of the improvement of harbor 
entrances. In a recent discussion of this subject, Mr. Brysson Cunning- 
ham, an engineer of wide experience in connection with the docks and 
port of Liverpool, shows that the principal limitations which surround 
the further development of shipbuilding are those of the ports which the 
ships must enter. The draught of the average modern ship now closely 
approximates 30 feet; and it has been shown that there are but three 
ports in the world, those of Marseilles, Genoa, and Tacoma, which can 
receive vessels of such draught at all times. The ports of New York, 
Quebec, San Francisco, Southampton, and Liverpool are also accessible 
to such ships with proper attention to channels and tidal restrictions, 
but so soon as greater draughts are attempted there is difficulty in navi- 
gation, and there are risks of delay and injury from grounding. The 
United States Government is expending four million dollars at the present 
time in endeavoring to dredge a forty-foot waterway in the Ambrose 
channel at the entrance to New York harbor, but the results are not 
very encouraging, and the maintenance of a dredged channel is some- 
times a more difficult task than the cutting of the original opening. 

Apart from the limitations which the accessibility of the ports impose 
upon the dimensions of vessels, the delays which are frequently occasioned 
bear upon the question of transport in a material fashion. It is of small 
use to drive a great liner across the ocean at top speed if delays of pos- 
sibly ten per cent of the time of the whole crossing are met at the port 
of arrival. In this respect, the question of harbor improvement is similar 
to that of railway terminals; and it is beginning to be realized that there 
are greater opportunities for gaining time at the ends of a run than exist 
by forcing the actual running speed en route. 

An important improvement recently introduced upon the later ocean 
liners is a modification of the microphone for the detection of submarine 
signals. Since the rate of transmission of sound is much more rapid 
through water than air, it has been realized that the sounds given off by 
a submerged bell would afford an effective warning of a dangerous coast, 
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a lightship, or an approaching vessel, if a satisfactory receiver could be 
devised. The hull of the vessel itself may be used to form the main 
receiving instrument; the actual point of reception being a microphone 
placed within a tank containing liquid and attached to the inner side of 
the ship’s plating. The principal difficulty with this arrangement was 
found to be the extent to which the local noises on the receiving vessel 
interfered with the distant bell signals. It has been found, however, 
that if the tank containing the microphone is filled with a liquid of greater 
density than water, such as a solution of brine, the internal noises are 
damped, or dissipated, while the external signals are distinctly audible 
in a telephone placed in the microphone circuit. 

In practical tests it has been found that bell signals from five to eight 
miles distant are clearly and distinctly heard through the microphone 
receiver on shipboard; and, in view of this success, a number of the 
iightships on the North Atlantic coast and at some of the North Sea 
ports have been fitted with the submerged bells; while the larger vessels 
of the German, British, and American lines have been equipped with 
receivers. The introduction of this system of signalling should aid in 
removing much of the danger which hitherto has attended the approach 
to coasts in time of fog, and its use may lead to further important 
developments. 


In the course of the development of automobile vehicles, it is encour- 
aging to note that more attention is being paid to the improvement of 
industrial vehicles than was formerly the case. The interest in road 
racing appears to be distinctly on the wane, while endurance trials of 
trucks, delivery wagons, military vehicles, and the like are being con- 
ducted in a scientific and instructive manner. The Automobile Club de 
France, the most influential and important organization of the kind in 
Europe, has recently conducted an extensive series of road trials for 
omnibuses, light and heavy merchandise wagons, and military vehicles, 
over a circuitous route extending from Paris to Amiens, Dieppe, Havre, 
Rouen, and back to Paris, a distance of about 540 miles in all. The 
speeds made were from 30 to 100 miles per day; and of the 56 machines 
entered, all but four completed the course. The majority of the vehicles 
which entered in these trials were propelled by gasoline motors; but 
some of the machines were so arranged that alcohol could also be used 
if necessary, thus giving a greater flexibility as to fuel on the road. 

Although the full report of these trials has not yet been made public, 
some interesting features were noted indicating the lines along which 
improvements are demanded. It was made apparent that pneumatic 


tires are unsuited for heavy vehicles subjected to continuous traffic condi- 
26 
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tions on highways, while it was also evident that iron tires permitted too 
much jarring action to reach the driving mechanism. Solid rubber tires, 
or at least some form of elastic, non-inflated tires, are undoubtedly re- 
quired; but the combined questions of cost and durability have not yet 
been satisfactorily solved. As in previous tests, the question of wheel 
construction showed itself to be of importance. There. can be no doubt 
that a wheel through which the propelling power is transmitted from the 
hub outwards to the rim is under much heavier strain than a wheel which 
is rolled along from the perimeter, even though the actual weight carried 
is the same in both cases. There is no doubt that the motors used in 
industrial automobiles are far more satisfactory than either the wheels or 
the tires; and until a marked improvement is made in these latter details 
the commercial side of the question must remain somewhat uncertain. 

Another interesting investigation recently conducted in connection 
with the operation of automobiles is that recently conducted by the 
Automobile Club in England in connection with the production of dust 
by swift motor vehicles upon highways. In localities where there is 
much travel and the roads are well cared for, the dust evil can be min- 
imized by sprinkling, and in some places excellent results have been 
secured by treating the surface of the road with oil. It has been found, 
however, that the design of the automobile has a material influence upon 
its dust-raising action; and the investigations of the Automobile Club, 
which were conducted by taking instantaneous photographs of motor 
cars driven at various speeds over a track covered with flour, showed the 
effects very clearly. 

Naturally, those cars which have low bodies, near the ground, raise 
more dust than those which are higher; but a greater effect is produced 
by irregularities under the machine, such as a tool box or other projec- 
tion. By giving proper care to the shape of the underbody of an auto- 
mobile, avoiding forward coning, and reducing irregularities in contour 
to a minimum, it is practicable to reduce very materially the dust-raising 
action of an automobile; and by giving proper scientific study to this 
element in design, the skilful builder may benefit by the researches which 
have been made. 


The extended introduction of superheating into steam locomotives is 
apparently warranted by the good results which are being obtained, and 
both in the United States and in Europe superheaters are accepted as 
elements of value in improving steam economy. Two principal types 
are used. One of these consists of a set of pipes in the smoke box, ab- 
stracting heat from the discharge gases and delivering it to the steam on 
its way from the boiler to the engine; while the other uses superheating 
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tubes introduced into a portion of the fire-tubes of the boiler. Both 
arrangements appear to work well. With superheating, as with com- 
pounding, the advantage gained by improved steam economy is largely 
that of securing more power from the same boiler capacity. The dimen- 
sions of the boiler in the large modern engines have about reached the 
limits of the space available, the width being governed by the side 
clearance between trains, and the height regulated by the head room 
under bridges and in tunnels. The coal-handling capacity of firemen 
has also about reached its limit on the large freight engines, so that any- 
thing which aids in getting more power from the steam is to be wel- 
comed; and this readily explains the interest which is taken by railroad 
men in the economy effected by superheating. 

So far as stationary engines are concerned, some very remarkable 
results have been obtained by a judicious combination of compounding 
and superheating. Some recent tests of a semi-portable tandem com- 
pound engine, with double superheaters, the steam being passed through 
one superheater before going to the high-pressure cylinder and through 
another set of coils between the two cylinders, show a consumption of 
only 9.55 pounds of steam per horse-power per hour. This is a most 
excellent performance when it is understood that the engine is of small 
size, developing a total of only about 60 horse-power. The fuel con- 
sumption was only 1.17 pounds per indicated horse-power per hour; and 
the thermal efficiency works out a little over 19 per cent, or as high as is 
attained by gas engines in ordinary practice. One element in the attain- 
ment of this high economy is doubtless the close proximity of the engine 
and boiler, the highly superheated steam passing directly from the 
superheater to the engine without traversing a long line of piping, a 
condition which also obtains in locomotives. The loss of efficiency in 
long steam mains is especially marked when superheated steam is trans- 
mitted, a point which engineers are just beginning to appreciate. 


The completion of the great masonry viaduct at Plauen, in Saxony, 
demands notice in connection with the revival of masonry after many 
years of supercession by iron and steel for bridges. Structural steel work 
will doubtless continue to be employed for many purposes, and its limits 
for great spans are much greater than can be possible for stone. When 
freedom from subsequent cost for repairs, as well as general permanency 
and durability are considered, the use of the masonry arch, one of the 
very oldest forms of construction, will doubtless persist. The arch at 
Plauen, over the valley of the Syra, has a span of 90 metres, or a little 
more than 295 feet, thus exceeding in width its greatest predecessor, the 
Luxembourg viaduct, by more than 17 feet; and as the rise is but one- 
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fifth of the span in the former case, as against more than one-third at 
Luxembourg, the pressures are correspondingly greater. The Plauen arch 
is built of a local phyllit-schist, the ring being made of cut and dressed 
stone, with the haunches pierced with openings to relieve the distribution 
of the load; and the total cost of the structure was only 500,000 marks, 
about $125,000, 

An interesting counterpart to the great masonry arch at Plauen is the 
span of the new cantilever bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec. The central span here is 1,800 feet, making it the largest yet 
constructed, being nearly 100 feet greater than the spans of the canti- 
levers of the Forth bridge, or 200 feet greater than the suspension span 
of the Williamsburg bridge at New York. When it is remembered that 
the famous Eiffel tower at Paris is only 300 metres, or 984 feet, in height, 
it will be seen that this cantilever span is practically equal to two Eiffel 
towers erected not vertically upon solid foundations, but projecting out 
horizontally, and meeting in mid-stream, while supporting a level road- 
way —an altogether different proposition. 


The engineer necessarily devotes a large portion of his time to the 
making of accurate measurements; sometimes in the workshop in the 
determination of magnitudes involving a precision within the ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch, and at other times in the field, in work in which 
the absolute error may be greater, but the relative error is kept within 
the one-millionth to the one five-millionth part of the entire distance under 
consideration. It is a noteworthy fact that no sooner is a territory freed 
from the disturbances which accompany its conquest, than it is invaded 
by the peaceful work of the engineer, covering the area with his base 
lines and triangulations, and determining, with the highest possible 
degree of precision, the positions of salient points and their relations to 
other parts of the world. Thus, the island of Madagascar was no sooner 
conquered by the French than a geodetic and topographical survey was 
begun, so that now the island has been brought into precise measurement 
relations with other lands. In like manner, the southern portion of the 
African continent has been surveyed in great part since the Boer war; 
and the work, begun as far back as 1840, has been carried well up into 
Rhodesia. 

The real geodetic survey of South Africa began with the work of Sir 
David Gill in 1879; and the triangulation begun by him, including a base 
line measured in Natal in 1883, has been carried northward to the Zam- 
besi. A number of base lines have been measured in the course of the 
survey, a portion of this work having been in charge of M. Tryggve 
Rubin, who was a member of the Swedish party engaged in the measure- 
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ment of an are of the meridian in Spitzbergen several years ago. When 
the geodetic triangulation of Southern Africa is extended sufficiently far 
north to be tied in with the surveys on the Nile, the line can be carried 
across the Mediterranean and united with the Roumanian and Russian 
surveys to form a complete arc extending from Cape Agulhas to the 
North Cape, and including an amplitude of 105 degrees, far longer than 
any which has yet been considered. 


At the time of writing this review, the condition of affairs at the 
Isthmus of Panama, or rather at Washington, is indeterminate. The 
advisory board of engineers has completed a report in which a sea-level 
canal is recommended; but this conclusion has the endorsement of but 
eight of the members of the board, the remaining five members advocat- 
ing a lock canal, but differing among themselves as to the height of the 
summit level. The foreign engineers, Messrs. Hunter, Tincauzer, Quel- 
lenec, Welcker, and Guerard, all favored the sea-level plan; but it does 
not follow that this plan will necessarily be accepted. In any case, the 
work of the advisory board shows that, in the opinion of the ablest 
specialists of Europe and America, there are several excellent plans 
available for a ship canal at the Isthmus of Panama; and the adoption of 
any one of these will assure the commercial world of a satisfactory short 
cut between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The attempts which are being made to create political capital out of 
a question which is wholly an engineering one is to be deplored; and, as 
I have already indicated in these pages, the total cost, even of a sea-level 
canal, is far below the amounts being expended on works of equal impor- 
tance in the great cities of the United States and elsewhere. The spec- 
tacular nature of the undertaking naturally appeals to the public and 
may afford occasion to the demagogue, but to the engineer the subject 
is but one of a number of examples of his art to be accomplished with 
the minimum of fuss and the maximum of efficiency. 

Henry Harrison SuPLeg. 
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It was to be supposed that the approach of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth would be marked by the appearance of books 
dealing with his extraordinary life and presenting afresh those unpre- 
meditated writings which for many years have gained him the position of 
a true classic. And even if there were no interesting anniversary almost 
upon us to account for the books here to be noticed, the two smaller 
would be welcome as convenient reprints, while the larger—the first vol- 
ume of Prof. Smyth’s notable edition — would justify itself by the new 
material it announces. 

Besides, in these days of active scholars and publishers, and of an ever 
enlarging public, we have no right to be surprised, and still less to com- 
plain, that the great writers of the past are brought to our attention in a 
large variety of forms. Franklin, modest as he was, never dreamed that 
future members of his craft would set up edition after edition of his 
“ Autobiography,” or that, in less than sixty years, his miscellaneous 
writings would be thrice collected, each time into ten large volumes. 
Neither he nor his editors nor his publishers should be held responsible 
for the fact that the shelves and card catalogues of our libraries are being 
year by year more and more taxed to accommodate books by and about 
this most many-sided of all Americans. He could not help being inter- 
esting, and for nearly two centuries the world has not been able to help 
being interested in him. 


If there is any resemblance between a review and a repast, Prof. Smyth’s 
volume ought to be sandwiched between the less substantial books of Mr. 
Cutler and Mr. Macdonald; but it seems easier to speak of the latter before 


1“The Writings of Benjamin Franklin.”’ Collected and Edited with a Life and 
Introduction by Albert Henry Smyth. Volume I. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1905. 

“Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin.” Edited by U. Waldo 
Cutler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1905. 

“The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin now First Printed in England from 
the Full and Authentic Text.”? Edited with a Bibliographical Preface and an His- 
torical Account of Franklin’s Later Life, by William Macdonald. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co., 1905. [The Temple Autobiographies.] 
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commenting upon the first instalment of what promises to be the most 
complete edition of Franklin and one of the most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to American historical and literary scholarship. Mr. Cutler’s 
“Selections,” which appear in Crowell’s well-named “Handy Volume 
Classics,”’ are intended to furnish that sedulously cared-for individual, the 
busy reader, with a sufficient amount of Franklin’s miscellaneous produc- 
tions to give him a fair idea of their author’s versatility and charm, and 
also, it may be presumed, to whet his appetite for a larger knowledge of 
the man and his writings than a single volume can convey. Denying him- 
self the privilege of making excerpts from the “ Autobiography,” Mr. 
Cutler has tried to present “the inner character of the great Franklin” by 
means of his selections, which he has taken from “ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac,” from “The Busy-Body” essays, from the simpler scientific and 
political papers, from the effective canards, from the delightful “ Baga- 
telles” written in France, and from the inimitably easy and sensible 
correspondence. 

It would seem that the book ought to answer its purpose, and I am 
personally glad that the editor saw fit to include in his appendix that 
memorable document entitled “Examination of Franklin in the British 
House of Commons Relative to the Repeal of the American Stamp Act, in 
1766.” It remains only to say that there are a few notes and that the 
introduction is unpretentious, as befits the volume. Mr. Cutler makes a 
suggestive comparison of the careers of Franklin, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Dr. Johnson; but he seems to push his contrasts a little too far when he 
represents the Cham of Letters as “ dying in obscurity ” and the greatest of 
American theologians as dying “ comparatively young.”” Windham, Burke, 
Langton, and Fanny Burney, to say nothing of the most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons, were constant in their attendance upon Johnson, 
and within a few days from his death he was laid, to quote Macaulay, 
“among the eminent men of whom he had been the historian, — Cowley 
and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and Addison.” Frank- 
lin’s death was mourned by a larger world — with more of display, appar- 
ently, in France than in his native country — but he had no such final 
resting-place as Johnson, nor were his ministering friends so illustrious. 
As for Edwards, his “Original Sin” was published about the time of his 
death in his fifty-fifth year, and although a new sphere of usefulness was 
opening to him at Princeton, he had surely accomplished a rather full 
life’s work. Mr. Cutler’s phrase would apply more fitly to Pascal. But these 
and other similar trifles detract scarcely, if at all, from the usefulness of 
this little book. Its carefully chosen selections should be put by the 
side of the “Autobiography” on the shelves of the many Americans 
who are interested in the history and literature of their country, but are 
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unable to allow themselves the luxury of owning either of the two best 
editions of Franklin’s works. 

Mr. William Macdonald’s edition of the “Autobiography” has the 
distinction, claimed in its title, of being the first authentic version of that 
famous book published in England. His preface tells in a concise way 
how it is that Englishmen have read for over a hundred years, and are still 
reading, a text differing in more than a thousand particulars from that 
which Franklin, shortly before his death, ceased to compose. This biblio- 
graphical romance is familiar to students of Franklin; but as imperfect 
versions of the “ Autobiography ” still circulate in this country — a reason 
for gratitude to Messrs. Dutton & Company for importing this edition 
—it may be presumed that many persons are unacquainted with the 
strange fortunes of the book they so thoroughly enjoy, and that a brief 
recapitulation of the story, thrice told though it be, may not be out of 
place here. 

The manuscripts of at least three important works by colonial Ameri- 
cans underwent curious adventures — Bradford’s “ History of Plymouth,” 
Winthrop’s “ History of New England,” and Franklin’s “ Autobiography ” 
—and of the three series of happy accidents it is easy to affirm that the 
happiest was that which secured us the possession intact of the single 
American book of the eighteenth century that everybody reads. An even 
greater book of the eighteenth century that everybody reads, “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” saw the light with difficulty and was written when its author 
was an aging man; but the world came much nearer losing Franklin’s 
masterpiece. It was not until he was sixty-five that it seems to have 
occurred to him that it might be well for him to write an account of his 
varied and full career, and then the thought that was uppermost in his 
mind was that he might in this way give useful instruction to his descend- 
ants. The wider public his utilitarian predecessor Defoe certainly had in 
mind was hardly within Franklin’s purview. Mr. Macdonald is surely 
right in saying that the American’s work gained greatly in having orig- 
inated “as a sort of holiday gayety, a long retrospective chat, a budget of 
personal and moral memoranda, written for the gratification and the uses 
of his own folk at home.” 

In 1771, while he was visiting his friend Bishop Shipley, Franklin 
addressed his natural son, William, then Governor of New Jersey, what 
forms a little more than the first third of the “Autobiography.” The 
visit over, he let the matter rest, and, the Revolutionary War coming on, 
his mind was too much occupied with affairs of public concern to permit 
him to resume the narrative of his personal doings in a period that must 
have seemed to him very far away. When he went to France in 1776, he 
turned over his papers for safe keeping to his friend, the noted Loyalist, 
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Joseph Galloway. The latter took them to his home in Bucks county and 
placed them in an out-house. Perhaps he did not set so high a value on 
documents as Franklin, who, though careless in watching them, saved 
even the most worthless scraps of paper. Soon the recalcitrant Galloway 
had to fly from Pennsylvania and his estate was confiscated. His house 
was raided by troops; the trunk containing Franklin’s papers was smashed, 
and its contents scattered on the floor. Prof. McMaster attributes this act 
of vandalism to the British; Prof. Smyth declares that no one knows 
whether it was the rebels or the enemy; Mr. Macdonald, with overabun- 
dant caution, it would seem, contents himself with saying that we do not 
know through what adventures the fragment of the “ Autobiography” 
had passed before it finally reached Franklin in France. 

The early pages of the “Autobiography” were not alone among 
Franklin’s documents in experiencing those ravages of war for which he 
thought that a good and sufficient reason could never be discovered. 
Although Mr. Bache hurried to the scene of disorder and destruction, he 
was able to rescue only what Prof. Smyth calls a “ poor remnant” ; six out 
of the eight letter-books containing the drafts of Franklin’s correspond- 
ence during his fifteen years of official service in England having been irre- 
coverably lost. Whatever the historian may think in the matter, the gen- 
eral reader would not exchange for these letter-books the twenty odd pages 
of manuscript containing the opening of the “ Autobiography,” which fell, 
in some way or other, into the hands of a Quaker friend of Franklin’s, Mr. 
Abel James. Delighted with the narrative, James copied it, sent the copy 
to Franklin, and begged him to continue the story. This was in 1782. 
Franklin was old and busy, and hesitated to undertake any new task; but 
he showed the fragment to French and English friends, who urged him to 
complete the work. Prof. Smyth quotes Benjamin Vaughan, who wrote 
in a letter included in the text of the “ Autobiography,” that it would be 
“worth all ‘Plutarch’s Lives’ put together.” 

It is not likely that, even if Franklin had carried his story almost down 
to his death, it would have been rendered fit to inspire a second Shakes- 
peare to write several great plays; but we may all be glad that in 1784 the 
old philosopher and statesman did set to work and that he continued add- 
ing to the narrative, though with small results, until he sailed for America 
the next year. His friends kept on beseeching him not to give over the 
task; but he was ill and busy and did not get at it again until 1788, when 
he brought the story down to 1757, where it stopped in the old editions. 
Copies were then sent to English and French friends; but Franklin did not 
altogether relinquish the hope of covering his later and more important 
years, and he actually wrote a few additional pages, which carried the 
work to 1762. These pages were not printed in English until Mr. 
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John Bigelow gave the world the authentic “Autobiography” in 
1868. 

Meanwhile the adventures of that masterpiece had increased in interest, 
if not in danger. Franklin died in 1790 and left his grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, as his literary executor. The latter seems at once to 
have endeavored to secure one of the copies that went to France, and 
probably he took other steps to restrain until such time as should suit 
himself the publication of what the reading world was eagerly demand- 
ing. Then, as Mr. Macdonald says, “a wonderful thing occurred,” or, as 
we may more accurately express it, several mysterious things happened. 
In the first place, William Temple Franklin got some unknown work to 
do which brought him in £7,000 in a few months and gave him an excuse 
for postponing his edition for a while. This postponement soon grew 
chronic; and it was not until 1817, twenty-seven years after Franklin’s 
death, that the first volume of his grandson’s edition appeared. Mean- 
while, many discreditable rumors had been circulated to the effect that the 
British Government had an interest in suppressing the papers of such an 
important agent in the affairs of the Revolutionary period, and that ways 
had been easily found to induce William Temple Franklin and his father 
to make the cause of the Government their own. 

The details of the scandal may be read by the curious in the pages of 
Bigelow, Smyth, and McMaster. Here it is sufficient to remark that, 
although the light of noonday can scarcely be said to have been thrown 
upon the matter, it seems clear that the main cause of the delay over 
which so many people chafed is to be found in the fussiness, laziness, and 
general literary incompetence of Franklin’s grandson. Political reasons 
connected with ex-Governor Franklin’s pension may also have weighed 
with the procrastinating editor; but the latter’s total lack of resemblance 
to his efficient grandfather seems adequate to account for all the faults 
that can be charged to him. 

In the interim, however, a second set of mysterious events had hap- 
pened. Early in 1791, Buisson published at Paris a French translation of 
the “ Autobiography” containing the portion dealing with Franklin’s life 
down to the year 1731. The translator has been identified as Dr. Jacques 
Gibelin, and he seems to have been convinced of his ability to secure the 
whole of the manuscript for translation and publication. How he got hold 
of the copy he used has never been ascertained, but all authorities are 
agreed that he bungled his work. It was popular, however, and in 1792 it 
was translated into German, and the following year was made the basis 
of two English versions. One of these, edited by Dr. Price, appears to 
have been freed from Gibelin’s blunders; the other improved upon them. 

To quote Prof. Smyth: “Ignorance and pompous pretension burden 
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its pages. The Frenchman had translated Franklin’s juvenile ballad, 
‘The Lighthouse Tragedy,’ being an account of the drowning of Captain 
Worthilake, as ‘La Tragédie du Phare.’ Parsons’s translator converted it 
into ‘The Tragedy of Pharoah.’” After this Bottom-like, if not bottomless, 
translation, the “ Autobiography” appeared in 1794 in a German transla- 
tion from the better English translation of the bad French translation — 
the Teutonic version being “on the whole well done” — and four years 
later a Frenchman, J. Castéra, took the same English translation of the 
original Gibelin translation and turned it back into French, adding, how- 
ever, a considerable portion of the remainder of the narrative, which he 
obtained from French sources. Then, in 1806, followed a London edition 
of the works in three volumes, and there was a natural fresh outburst 
of indignation against William Temple Franklin for his procrastination. 
He defended himself in an obscure Paris newspaper, and went on daw- 
dling over his task and entering into fruitless negotiations with publishers. 

At last, after three times the nine years’ delay recommended by 
Horace, the long-heralded edition, put together with the help of a clerk of 
Colburn the publisher, gave British and American readers what they long 
fondly believed to be the “Autobiography” as it had been left by its 
illustrious author. 

But the adventures of the book were not yet over. In 1828, Jules 
Renouard made a fourth translation, which was based on the original 
Franklin manuscript and contained the portion covering the years 1757 
to 1762. This manuscript had come into the hands of the heirs of 
Franklin’s friend M. LeVeillard, who was guillotined during the Terror. 
Le Veillard had originally possessed a copy only; but this was a fair one, 
and William Temple Franklin, being lazy and perhaps contemplating 
numerous corrections of his grandfather’s inelegant English, made the 
astonishing proposition to the Frenchman’s heirs that they should take 
the original manuscript and give him the copy. They closed with the 
offer, and for nearly forty years after Renouard completed his translation 
the precious relic remained in France hidden from Anglo-Saxon collectors. 

In 1866, Mr. John Bigelow, then Minister to France, at a dinner he 
was giving, began to talk about Franklin to the publicist M. Edouard La- 
boulaye, who had been translating some of the philosopher-statesmau’s 
writings. Mr. Bigelow, from certain premises that need not be cited, 
had reached the conclusion that the original manuscript of the “ Auto- 
biography” must still lurk concealed in France. M. Laboulaye undertook 
to search for it, and in about seven months was able to write a letter 
beginning “Eureka!” The manuscript and other Franklin relies had 
been traced to MM. de Senarmont, who were willing to part with them 
for 25,000 francs. Mr. Bigelow paid the price, and in 1868 was able at 
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last to give English readers Franklin’s life in Franklin’s own words. He 
found that William Temple Franklin, after the guardian-angel fashion of 
the older editors, had permitted himself to make about twelve hundred 
changes in his grandfather’s phraseology. For example, Franklin’s racy 
statement that the eccentric printer Samuel Keimer (who, by the way, 
is another of the many links between Franklin and his prototype Defoe) 
“stared like a pig poisoned” was changed to the certainly less forcible 
though possibly more elegant affirmation that Keimer “stared with aston- 
ishment.”” Objurgations upon the offending grandson are needless now; 
it seems better to hope that the genuine “ Autobiography” will supplant 
the older form in our schools and libraries, and also to call attention to 
the fact that a good book rightly seems to have as many lives as the 
traditional cat. The emendations of William Temple Franklin and the 
blunders of the early translators could not prevent the “ Autobiography ” 
from taking its place at or near the very top of such self-revelations; 
and neither the accidents of war nor those of peace, perhaps more to be 
dreaded, could rob the world of so valuable a possession as so useful a 
man’s account of his own life. 

This recapitulation of the adventures of the “ Autobiography” has 
taken so much space that it precludes any discussion of the book itself — 
not a matter of much consequence in view of its abounding popularity — 
or of the “Later Life” of Franklin which Mr. Macdonald has appended. 
In a little more than a hundred pages, he sketches in an interesting way 
the main achievements of the cosmopolitan sage and statesman; and 
surely no American can complain that Franklin is judged from an insular 
or unfriendly point of view. Mr. Macdonald’s treatment of the affair of 
the Hutchinson letters, and a long footnote on the relations between 
Franklin and John Adams, almost lay him open to the charge of being a 
partisan admirer of his hero. Perhaps if he had learned from Franklin to 
simplify his own style, if he had left a less definite suspicion that one of 
his chief aims in writing is not merely to avoid the commonplace, but to 
attain the exceptional, a few old-fashioned readers would enjoy his pages 
more; yet even these cannot but be grateful for this convenient edition 
of a delightful classic superintended and augmented by so well qualified 
and enthusiastic a Franklinian. 

Passing now to Prof. Smyth’s volume, we find that his preface and 
introduction carry us back into the region of bibliography. He begins by 
paying due tribute to his two distinguished forerunners, Jared Sparks and 
Mr. Bigelow, though it is worth noticing that he is rather harsher in his 
treatment of Sparks’s editorial deficiencies than Mr. Bigelow was. His 
own labors to add to the materials amassed by his immediate predecessor 
have evidently been very great and successful. He has utilized the 
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Franklin papers, obtained in 1903 by the University of Pennsylvania, as 
well as the famous Stevens collection in the Library of Congress, and the 
thirteen thousand documents that are the property of the American 
Philosophical Society. He has also ransacked the archives of Great 
Britain and of four continental nations, and has made many interesting 
“finds.” Furthermore, he has taken pains to secure accurate transcripts 
and has corrected more than two thousand errors that had crept into 
former editions. 

According to his figures, Sparks published 1016 of Franklin’s manu- 
scripts, of which 407 had not appeared previously. Mr. Bigelow gave 
1,357 Franklin manuscripts, of which 380 had not appeared in Sparks. 
The earlier editor had added 370 letters addressed to Franklin; Mr. 
Bigelow printed only 210, most of which were identical with those selected 
by his predecessor. To this enormous mass, Prof. Smyth intends to add 
— his first volume contains only his own introduction and the “ Autobi- 
ography ” — 385 letters and 40 articles all by Franklin. He has searched 
American and English newspapers and collected quite a number of Frank- 
lin’s essays, including the “ Dogood Papers.”’ He will reprint many of the 
prefaces to “Poor Richard’s Almanac” and will also publish several 
important letters to Franklin not to be found elsewhere. Room for the 
new material will be gained, in part, through the exclusion of tracts and 
papers formerly attributed to Franklin but now known not to be his — 
such as “The Principles of Trade,” written by George Whatley, and “ An 
Humble Petition presented to Madame Helvétius by her Cats,” written 
by Franklin’s friend the Abbé Morellet. Space will also be gained by the 
omission of “a few slight unmeritable essays” and of compositions marked 
by “the coarse Rabelaisian humor” exhibited in the letter to the Academy 
of Brussels; and the editor promises to be “brief and sparing in annota- 
tion.” He has borne in mind, he tells us, the sarcasm of John Quincy 
Adams concerning one of his predecessors, that “he had impoverished his 
edition with his notes.” 

I do not wish to have Prof. Smyth subject himself to the sarcasm even 
of less important and less sharp-tongued persons than the younger Adams; 
yet, as I belong to the perhaps fast vanishing tribe of those that enjoy 
footnotes, I cannot but hope that, as his future volumes go through the 
press, he will find it impossible here and there to resist the temptation to 
annotate even to the point of divagation. On page 272 of the present 
volume, I should have welcomed a longer note on that interesting writer 
James Ralph. Should Prof. Smyth answer by referring me to an essay 
by Leslie Stephen and an excellent article in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” I should reply that the true footnote lover wants his infor- 
mation,or whatever else, not in a work of reference, but in close connection 
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with the passage in the text that cries out loudly or gently whispers for 
annotation. I have confessed, however, that probably Prof. Smyth has 
consulted the desires of the majority in this age of far from leisurely 
readers, and I suspect that he has also consulted them with regard to the 
only other suggestion, or rather query, that I have to make. 

I wonder whether the time has not come to include in an edition every- 
thing known to be from the pen of Franklin, whether or not it may suit the 
taste of a more fastidious generation than that of which he was far from 
being the most fastidious representative. This does not necessarily mean 
that purchasers of the present edition should be compelled to buy volumes 
which they would be tempted to keep under lock and key. It merely 
means that a supplementary volume might be made to include material 
either worthless from most points of view or objectionable from one, and 
that this volume might be procurable by librarians and other parties pre- 
sumably competent to look after their own welfare and that of those 
dependent upon them. We delight in calling Franklin a classic author; 
and it is, or should be, one of the prerogatives of a classic that his writings 
should be accessible, to students at least, in their blushing or unblushing 
entirety. If experience has demonstrated anything, it has shown that no 
editor can with safety assume that any scrap of a great writer’s work 
ought to remain forever in manuscript or should be denied the privilege 
of being reprinted. I am free to confess that I think the world would 
derive greater profit if Prof. Smyth were forced to add a volume to his 
edition in order to include belated discoveries — such letters, for example, 
as those Franklin wrote to Bishop Shipley, Sir Edward Newenham, and 
Jan Ingenhousz, the confidential physician of Maria Theresa, as well as 
those he probably wrote to Erasmus Darwin and other no less distin- 
guished men, the loss of which our accomplished editor deplores. But I 
believe none the less in complete editions of authors worthy of study, 
having suffered not a little from the eccentricities of editors in this particu- 
lar, and also, I may add, from the unwillingness of some librarians to put 
upon their shelves books the value of which they could not personally 
recognize. 

Prof. Smyth’s introduction fills about half his volume and seems to 
me to be excellent. In view of the fact that Franklin tells part of his own 
story and that an essay in the final volume is to tell the rest, Prof. Smyth 
decided very wisely to omit the usual formal biographical sketch and to 
devote himself to the more congenial and needed task of reviewing the 
history of Franklin’s writings and giving a summary and running appre- 
ciation of his extraordinary achievements as writer, scientist, sage, pub- 
licist, statesman. 

The account of the fate of the Franklin manuscripts is particularly 
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interesting. We have already traced briefly the fortunes of the “ Auto- 
biography ”; but those of some of the other papers are almost as curious. 
The documents filling the seventy-six folio volumes owned by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society were left behind in America by William Temple 
Franklin, because he did not perceive their value, and they came to the 
Society through the gift of a son of the George Fox to whom the careless 
editor bequeathed them. The manuscripts taken abroad by William 
Temple Franklin and made the basis of his edition were deposited, after 
his volumes had appeared, with his London bankers. When he died in 
1823, his widow removed the manuscripts, but exactly what she did with 
them is not known. She married a Frenchman and went to France to live; 
and perhaps she had no compunctions, if indeed she heard of the matter, 
when the papers were discovered in loose bundles on the top shelf of a 
tailor’s shop in London where her first husband had lodged. They were 
being cut into patterns when they were found; but their rescuer had no 
great cause to bless his lucky stars, for he could not persuade the British 
Museum or two American ministers or any patriotic private citizen to buy 
them. In 1851, however, that devoted bibliophile, the late Henry Stevens, 
secured them. He put them in order, and finally sold them to the United 
States Government. They now fill fourteen folio volumes, which are in 
the main kept in the Manuscript Department of the Library of Congress. 

The third of the three chief collections of Franklin manuscripts, that 
belonging to the University of Pennsylvania, formed originally a part of 
the bequest made to George Fox by William Temple Franklin. These 
documents remained for many years in a stable garret, were taken out 
to be sold to paper mills in order that a new kitchen carpet might be paid 
for, were rescued after one barrel had thus been destroyed, and, finally, 
after about forty years, were secured for the University through the 
agency of Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell. Habent et sua fata libeili is the only fitting 
comment, unless one vents maledictions upon Mr. Warburton’s cook. The 
indignant reader must not, however, allow his wrath to keep him from 
following Prof. Smyth through his interesting description of the minor 
Franklin collections — that of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, that 
of the British Museum, and those of Paris, for example — nor should the 
still more interesting section devoted to the printed editions be skimmed 
or left unread. 

From bibliographical details Prof. Smyth passes to a cursory discus- 
sion of Franklin’s works considered as a whole, after which he proceeds 
to comment upon the philosophical, political, and economic writings, the 
satires and bagatelles, and the correspondence. There is, of course, little 
that is new to say about Franklin in his capacity as writer or man of 
letters; but the obvious things are well put at the beginning of the criti- 
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cal discussion, and then, under the categories named above, the editor, 
from his large stores of information, gives proofs of Franklin’s astonishing 
acumen, prescience, versatility, practicality, humor, and general range 
of efficiency which will, I think, surprise by their interest and, in many 
cases, by their unhackneyed character, even those readers who have 
thought themselves quite familiar with the attainments of the most vari- 
ously gifted and thoroughly representative son of the delightful eigh- 
teenth century. 

The longest and most important section of the introduction is that 
devoted to the “Philosophical Works.”’ Doubtless many persons have 
quite a clear conception of Franklin as statesman, sage, creator of “ Poor 
Richard,” writer of a classic autobiography, humorist, inventor, and 
general utility man on a cosmopolitan rather than a parochial scale; but 
when they come to think of him in his capacity as scientist or natural 
philosopher, their imaginations get tangled up with his kite, and they can 
give no very clear account of his scientific acquirements and achievements. 
Such persons may never find time to read in their entirety Franklin’s con- 
tributions to “subjects of electricity, seismology, geology, meteorology, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, hydrography, horology, 
aeronautics, navigation, agriculture, ethnology, paleontology, medicine, 
hygiene, and pedagogy”; but they will do well to read what Prof. Smyth 
has to say about this extraordinary mass of writing done, as it were, all 
in the day’s work, with practically no thought of fame, but with every 
desire to be useful to the world. Only in connection with an early paper 
on the causes of earthquakes does the editor, who has evidently taken 
pains to inform himself on the present state of knowledge in fields of 
inquiry remote from his own specialties, find himself obliged to charac- 
terize 'ranklin’s views as crude and worthless to-day. His anticipation of 
the wave theory of light, his observation of storms and whirlwinds, his 
experiments in the production of cold by evaporation, his ingenuity in 
constructing “magic squares,’’ his interest in nautical matters, in scien- 
tific agriculture, and in paleontology, his contributions to the study of 
medicine and hygiene, would alone suffice to prove him to have been one 
of the most wide-awake mortals that ever lived; and his pioneer discov- 
eries in electricity afford that solid basis of knowledge and achievement in 
at least one department of inquiry which seems the necessary foundation 
of abiding greatness. 

It is hard to read Prof. Smyth’s pages without coming to the conclu- 
sion that the utilitarian printer and citizen of Philadelphia was probably 
the most many-sided and acute scientist of his remarkable age, and a 
similar conclusion is foreed upon us when we pass to a consideration 
of what he accomplished in other spheres of usefulness. He does not 
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stand apart in lofty isolation as does Washington, his personality is not 
so overpowering as that of Johnson, or so dazzling as that of Voltaire; but 
his nearness to the men of his own day and to us — in a word, the homeli- 
ness of his character and his interests, should not be allowed to obscure his 
essential greatness. A broad plateau is no less wonderful a work of nature 
than a towering peak. 

It would be unfair to Prof. Smyth, upon whom I have already drawn 
with great freedom, to extract from his introduction many of his choice 
illustrations of Franklin’s phenomenal activity of mind and spirit. I 
cannot forbear, however, to call attention to the fact that Franklin did 
not altogether escape the tendency of his age to discover providential 
purposes in nature, though he fell far short of Bernardin St. Pierre in this 
exemplary exercise of the imagination. Like Lord Bacon he suffered 
physical ills from his ardor for making experiments, but fortunately only 
to the extent of catching an intermittent fever from bending over stag- 
nant water. As he seems to have come in contact with almost every 
notable figure of his time, we are not surprised to find that Marat and 
Robespierre wrote him letters. The communication of the latter, who 
was employed to defend a client who had dared to protect his property 
with what many regarded as a dangerous nuisance, to wit, a lightning 
rod, is one of the most interesting of Prof. Smyth’s discoveries. Very 
interesting also are the pages devoted to Franklin’s little known services 
to medical science, which, by the way, brought him in contact with an- 
other Frenchman of sinister reputation, however little deserved — Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin. 

Other topics of importance are the indebtedness of Malthus to Frank- 
lin, the latter’s firm belief in free trade — remember that he was the first 
citizen of Philadelphia! — Matthew Arnold’s failure to perceive the satiri- 
cal purpose underlying the modernization of six verses in the first chapter 
of Job, the light thrown on Franklin’s comparative inability to write in 
French, and upon the history of Turgot’s famous epigram, the begging 
letters received by Franklin—one of them from a Benedictine who would 
pray for the success of the American cause provided his gambling debts 
were paid — but there is no use in trying to exhaust the list. 

Everywhere we touch him he is the human and therefore the fascinat- 
ing Franklin. This statement is, to be sure, an exaggeration — one of the 
sort at which he would have smiled with deprecating modesty or else, with 
a malicious twinkle of the eye, would have told an unsavory anecdote with 
disenchanting results. There were sides of Franklin’s character — well 
remembered, it would seem, in Philadelphia — that were not at all attrac- 
tive. Prof. Smyth calls attention in a paragraph to the “smudgy trail” 


the facetious printer left behind him in the “ Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ to 
27 
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the grossness of some of his letters, to the effect of his strong animal in- 
stincts upon his conduct. 

It is this, combined with his comparative insensibility to poetry and 
to spiritual religion — which Prof. Smyth does not emphasize — that puts 
Franklin, in the final analysis, below such men as Johnson and Washing- 
ton, to whom he was vastly superior in many intellectual respects and 
who may themselves be justly taxed with esthetic deficiencies. But when 
his limitations have been duly considered, it remains true that Franklin, 
like Defoe, and for much the same reasons, is one of the most fascinating 
of mortals, at least to students who examine minutely every phase of his 
character by means of his self-revealing writings. Both men had in its 
fullest development what may be called the genius for the prose of life. 
In both this genius is fused with a sort of plebeian spirit, with the result 
that they do not greatly appeal to over-sensitive souls. Other souls less 
squeamish, more robust, more catholic, if you will, take a special delight 
in watching the effects of this combination of democratic and aristocratic 
elements upon the lives and writings of these two great sons of the people, 
whose masterpieces will not cease to be read until the precious style 
affected by numerous moderns becomes an eternal possession of the 
English-speaking masses. When that delectable day comes, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and Franklin’s “ Autobiography” may be banished from what- 


ever substitute the «esthetic world shall have devised for homely book- 
shelves. Pending this consummation, it is to be hoped that each of the 
three books here noticed will obtain a broad circulation.’ 


W. P. TRENT. 


1Since the above was written, Prof. Smyth’s second volume has appeared. It 
contains practically everything written by Franklin between 1722 and 1750. The 
items are given in chronological order, and information as to where they may be 
found in manuscript, etc., is appended. ‘‘The Dogood Papers,”’ “Journal of a Voy- 
age from London to Philadelphia, July 22—October 11, 1726,” and prefaces to ‘‘ Poor 
Richard” will probably first attract the attention of readers. The correspondence 
is, in the main, divided between William Stahan, Cadwallader Colden, and Peter 
Collinson. An excellent reproduction of the Martin portrait forms the frontispiece, 
and there are several plates. 





FINANCIAL JAPAN AFTER THE WAR. 


I po not say that the terms of peace ending our war with Russia were 
satisfactory. However, I do not wish to say that, because they were not 
as we wished them to be, the financial circles of our country are about to 
be plunged into a sea of troubles. Neither do I wish to harbor any such 
idea. From the very start, we did not take up arms that we might be- 
come enriched through an indemnity. From the beginning, we knew very 
well that it would be difficult indeed to drive our enemy to the foot of his 
citadel and compel him to see the wisdom of concluding the “ peace under 
the castle.”” More than once — and this from the very opening of the war 
— we were in doubt whether, after all, the war would bring us anything 
like an adequate compensation for the expenditure. It would be out of 
tune with all things, therefore, for us, at this hour, to be looking upon finan- 
cial Japan after the war with a sad eye. Nevertheless, as we are well 
aware of the disturbances which the war has brought to our finances, we 
must look to the best possible measures for restoring to health and pros- 
perity what the war has disturbed. That is all. 

Some of our industries were busier in the very midst of war than in 
times of peace. Among these may be mentioned the manufactures of 
arms and ammunition, and of cotton and hemp goods, as well as spinning. 
Now that the war is over, and many demands having been suddenly 
brought to a close, such branches of industry find themselves confronted 
with numerous more or less annoying problems, all calling for immediate 
solution. In the case of some of these industries, spinning for one, this 
sudden cessation in the demand from the battle-fields might be looked 
upon as a healthy appeal to their activity in other directions. It should 
stimulate them to widen their markets abroad, as it is better to expand 
than to economize. The export trade, being large in possibilities, is always 
a tempting field; and in that direction these branches could doubtless be 
able to make their way. Whether they would find sufficient demand to 
replace entirely the demands of the Manchurian army and of the navy is 
another question. How to change their field of activity wisely and well 
is without doubt the most serious problem with them. But granting that 
success in other fields of activity is possible, there still remains another 
difficult problem for solution. It is this, namely, that it will be impossible 
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to effect the change successfully without sufficient capital; and where can 
our business men find all the capital that is required? 

Of course, the industries whose activities were at their height in the 
very midst of the war, and to which the war proved a source of growth and 
profit, are comparatively few in number. To other lines of business — 
much larger in number than those I have mentioned — the war proved to 
be a bitter winter. To them the conclusion of war means the coming of 
spring. And, as in nature, so in business, the severer the winter, the more 
active the awakening to life. At the conclusion of the China-Nippon war 
of 1894-95, we saw a sudden expansion of our industrial and commercial 
activities. That the same principle holds true with the conclusion of the 
recent war there can be no question. It is only that the struggle through 
which we have just passed surpasses in magnitude that of our little affair 
with China by many a tenfold; and it is not beyond reason to suppose 
that its effect upon our industrial and commercial world will be immense 
in proportion. 


We have seen what commercial wrecks, what biting commercial trag- 
edies, trailed in the wake of the expansion movements following the 
Chinese war. Ten years ago we received over three hundred million yen 
of indemnity from China. In spite of it all, two years after that war we 


felt the coming of the storm which has become known as the crisis of 
1898. I need not recall here all the ups and downs of our financial world 
during those trying years; how we, in 1899, thinking we had weathered 
the storm, and, as people sometimes do, after passing a pretty bitter 
period of trial, congratulated ourselves in advance upon our success; 
how we awoke a little later to find that all was not yet over, but that the 
excess of our convertible notes had another panic in store for us; and how 
we were called upon, in 1900, to suffer another period of financial trials. 
From our experiences of those days, it may be wise for us to take a hint 
as to what may be in store for us in the days now before us. 

At the present time we are, I hope, a little wiser than we wcre then. 
And, too, to look back upon the hardships of those days cannot fail to give 
us a certain measure of comfort now. However hard it was for us for a 
time, we nevertheless cannot be blind to the fact that the trials of old 
have been transformed into the blessings of to-day. Many disasters we 
have seen; but, in spite of them, our nation has grown. There are men 
who contend that the prosperity of Japan after the Chinese war, and whose 
fruits we are permitted to see to-day, has been due to the three hundred 
million yen indemnity. I am not saying that the indemnity had nothing 
to do with the growth of our national wealth. All I contend is that our 
national growth since that time cannot be explained altogether by the 
indemnity. 
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It may be — and I am one of those who expect it — that in 1915 the 
people will look back upon this year of grace, 1905, with much happier 
eyes than those with which we look back upon 1895. I do not see why 
the next generation should not be permitted to chant the epic of the signal 
growth of the ten years from this day onward, and to indulge in the same 
pleasant reverie as we do when our eyes turn upon the days following the 
conclusion of the Chinese war. We were none too happy then at the turn 
of things. Nevertheless, to-day we take up a bit of statistical literature, 
famous in every country as the driest of literary work, and find in it more 
consolation than in the latest romance which recounts the heroic deeds of 
men and the justice of the gods in saving the virtue of a noble girl. Why? 
Simply because we find in the statistics the statement that our railways 
have more than doubled in length within the ten years past, and that our 
foreign trade has grown many hundred per cent. 

However, this work of commercial and industrial expansion demands 
a good deal of capital, much more than that required in those lines which 
must find new markets and create new demands. Moreover, the expan- 
sion of domestic industries and enterprises in Nippon is not the only field 
that calls for capital. We must ever be mindful of the enterprises on the 
Asian continent. This is true especially of our activities in Korea. At 
the present time these are almost altogether confined to three branches — 
railways, banking, and shipping. In the future, however, there is ground 
to suppose that in that country mining also will be very promising. My 
individual efforts in that direction count, of course, only for little; but I 
am of the opinion that the people of Nippon ought to take more seriously 
into consideration the work of developing the natural resources of Korea. 

Although I am not at present able to formulate any definite policy in 
regard to mining enterprises in Korea, or to map out any set scheme for 
the development of her other resources, nevertheless, of one thing I feel 
rather strongly convinced, namely, that the improvement in agriculture 
in Korea should, by all means, be undertaken by the Nippon people. And 
I wish that the mining work would also be carried on, to a very large 
extent, by our own people. Rather than leave those activities in the 
hands of the Koreans, I would have our people take hold of them either 
individually or through companies. Naturally, it would be a very good 
thing if we could carry on this work under a single control. But if the 
gathering together of all these enterprises under a single power cannot be 
expected, we should at least have as free and healthy an understanding 
as possible between those who control the separate enterprises, so that 
they might work together harmoniously. I have already established one 
company under the name of the Korean Industrial Company. It is im- 
possible, of course, especially in agricultural enterprises, to see the fruits 
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of one’s labors within a few years. Nevertheless, 1 am pushing the work 
as much as I can, as I thoroughly believe in it. 

As for enterprises in Manchuria, these would naturally have to be on 
a much larger scale than those in Korea, so that they would call for larger 
capital. And the capital — the all-important factor — where are we going 
to find it? Most certainly either at home or abroad. According to his 
own lights must a man judge of the wisdom or unwisdom of raising it at 
home or among the foreign capitalists. In deciding this question, how- 
ever, many things must be taken into consideration. 

If our country were to raise another loan at home, it goes without say- 
ing that, to make the flotation a success, the Government would have 
to make the conditions at least as attractive as those of the fourth and 
fifth domestic loans; and, perhaps, the conditions of the new loan would 
have to be made still more attractive in order to find a ready and respon- 
sive market. I have been given to understand that no less than 130,000,- 
000 yen of the fourth and fifth issues of our domestic loans have passed 
into foreign hands. And, for this reason, the Government might not find 
any serious difficulty in floating successfully another loan, in spite of the 
national temper of to-day. However, in that case, our people would be 
very much in the position of the middle-man; for, judging by the ultimate 
result, we should simply be raising a foreign loan at home. And as the 
conditions of our domestic loans are not so advantageous as those placed 
in foreign markets, it would mean that we should be placing a foreign loan 
through the home market on less advantageous terms than we could place 
a straight out foreign loan. This is a rather pointed statement as to the 
place where the capital should be raised. But it shows, if it tells any story 
at all, that money is cheaper abroad than at home. 

But the war and its conclusion have not been altogether unkindly to 
us. Indeed, the war has brought us one very great and precious gift, 
namely, it has admitted us into the household of the great economic world. 
In a word, it has given a wider horizon to the economic circle of Nippon; 
has brought us into the very heart of the comity and exchange of the 
economic interests of all human kind; and has linked us, in a sense hith- 
erto unknown to us, to the markets of the world. 

In the case of the Hokkaido Colliery and Railway Company, the nego- 
tiations for the introduction of foreign capital have been already con- 
cluded, being no longer a topic of discussion. While things are not yet 
quite so far advanced in the matter of the Sanyo Railway Company, this 
company would have no more difficulty in interesting foreign capital for 
the purpose of extending either its lines or its business than the Hokkaido 
Company, if it should wish to do so. I have, moreover, heard of a certain 
gentleman engaged in coal-mining work in Hokkaido who is even now 
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concluding arrangements with a foreign capitalist for the introduction of 
capital to increase the facilities for the further development of his enter- 
prises. Not only those companies and people whose credit is beyond all 
question, but also many who, from the standpoint of financial rating, 
cannot be classed with them, have succeeded in interesting foreign capi- 
talists. And these cases seem, to my mind, to point to a better under- 
standing between ourselves and foreign capitalists. Perhaps we owe this 
golden understanding, as all other good things, to the splendid work of 
our army and navy, a matter quite independent of our financial world. 
For present purposes, however, this matters but little. The fact is simply 
that to us of financial Japan after the war is given an opportunity beyond 
all price. Like all valuable opportunities, it calls for great wisdom and 
care in its handling. To-day our commercial world is before a very seri- 
ous tribunal; and in the manner in which we handle the foreign capital 
shall we be judged, once for all, as to our wisdom and honesty. 

Of the many important works calling for our activity there is nothing 
in all the financial world of Nippon so important as that of enlarging the 
scope of our economic enterprises. In almost everything — in banking, in 
spinning, and in commercial matters generally — consolidation seems to 
be the order of the day. Those companies which are working for one and 
the same or a similar end, with the same sort of history, and with similar 
interests, ought by all means to combine under one management. In our 
economic world nothing is quite so important as to accomplish great 
things through the union of many small forces. That it is a difficult piece 
of work I know from experience. In a number of cases, when one exam- 
ines into the details of different organizations, into their respective ideas 
and fields of interest, the difficulty of uniting them becomes very evident. 
In some instances I have succeeded in bringing about such union, while 
in a number of cases I have failed. However that may be, and in spite of 
the evident difficulties in the way, I am nevertheless convinced that the 
first question that commends itself to the most serious consideration of 
our economic world after the war is consolidation, 7.e., the creation of 
large forces. And the combination of many into one seems to be the most 
effective way of bringing about the end most piously prayed for. The 
days of small things are over; the war has brought them to a close. And, 
whether we like it or not, we have been brought face to face with many 
great problems requiring very great forces for their solution. 

Baron SHIBUSAWA. 





THE NEW CHINA. 


Now that all is over between us and Russia, the world is asking the 
question: What, then, is the greatest significance of the war? My answer 
is that it means, in particular, the birth of the New China, and, in general, 
the birth of a new era for the people of the Asian lands. As for the rise of 
Nippon, it is purely incidental. In 1903 we were pretty nearly as great 
as we are in 1905. 


All the Asiatic people now recognize that the axis of the Asian world has been 
shifted. They had been resigned to their fate, and had given up all hope of regain- 
ing the lost freedom of the state of nature. The Japanese success, first on sea and 
then on land, struck this enervated world like a cannon ball. The eyes of the nations 
of Asia are now turned upon Japan; and it is upon her that they base their hopes. 


So writes a gentleman who signs himself a French Diplomatist; and 
many others are of the same opinion. The war made one thing rather 
plain. In Japan, the victor of the struggle, China, from this time on, will 
have a champion, and, in a critical hour, a protector who will do some- 
thing more than talk. As for us of Nippon, we have known for many 
years that China would find in us a champion. It was only that we were 
not at all sure whether or not our ability and power were quite up to the 
mark of our enthusiasm and wishes. In this matter, Nippon is far from 
being a disinterested champion; and this is the beauty of the situation, 
as well as the thing that makes our relation with China permanent. In 
safeguarding the interests of China, in fostering her powers, in maintaining 
her strength, and in holding her territorial integrity as sacred and invio- 
lable at the gamblers’ table called the world’s council of diplomatists, 
Nippon is simply safeguarding the peace of the Far East. And the peace 
of the Far East is the sine qua non of her prosperity, and, to some extent, 
of her very existence. 

Not always did Nippon take this view of the situation. Time was 
when we were very much afraid of China, and we expressed our anxiety 
of those days in the war of 1894-95. At that time it was our desire to strike 


her a blow serious enough to cripple her in the north, where she was near- 
est to us, to the extent of compelling her to let us severely alone in our 
own affairs not only at home, but also in Korea, which is closer to us than 
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the outside world seems to think. Since then, years have brought us 
wisdom. Weare very much surprised to-day that we mistook the appar- 
ently aggressive measures of Li-Hung Chang in Korea in 1893 and 1894 as 
an index of the national temper of China. To our thorough satisfaction, 
we have come to know that the heroic traditions of Genghis Khan were 
ancient history to the throne at Peking; that, after all, the Chinese love 
their trade, their quiet at home, and the tilling of their fields much better 
than the sword and the broken dreams of a red field of battle. China is 
no prophet’s jar which homes a genius; she is afterall the greatest country 
in Asia. As she has no craving for conquest, we no longer are forced to sit 
up nights to watch her; and the least we can do for ourselves, and quite 
incidentally for her, is to do all we can to foster her strength, to develop 
her powers, and to bring about the new birth of that great country. 

As to-day there is only the “ White Peril” which threatens the peace 
of the Far East, can we build a wall more secure than the New China 
with her strength born again? Why should not we, already burdened 
with toilsome hours, weighty taxes, many ships of war, be permitted to 
receive help from the greatest power of Asia? The history of Nippon policy 
toward China since the unhappy years of 1894-5 has stated the above in 
a much plainer and more eloquent manner. 

We have turned completely around in our attitude to our neighbor. 
But, as I have said, in those days we were far from knowing whether our 
strength was equal to our wishes. Russia was a great power, the greatest 
military power in Europe; and she was in Manchuria, and quite in love 
with her dream of a great Eastern empire. Had she not already created 
— by what authority we of the Far East did not, of course, quite com- 
prehend — the office of the “Viceroy of the Far East,’’ and, moreover, 
given that distinction to a decidedly reckless man? In the East we all 
asked: What mortal has the right to confer such a title, and what mortal 
has the right to receive such a title? But we spoke low in the East; and 
the Czar, who listens only to the explosion of a bomb, did not hear us at all. 

The war came and made it plain both to us and to China that Nippon 
can and will shelter China in the critical hours of her rebirth. The year 
1905, so eventful to Nippon, is to China a great year indeed. From all 
indications, China is likely to look back upon this year as we of Nippon 
look back upon 1868. That was the birth-year of the New Nippon, the 
first year of the present period of Meiji. Now that she is able to do so, the 
end and aim of Nippon effort seems to be to bring China to herself, to 
make her know what she is. On the fine morning when China finds her- 
self—if only we could bring about this simple consummation so devoutly 
prayed for—the vivisection of the Chinese empire may appeal to the 
sense of humor of enlightened Europeans, but never to their territorial 
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ambitions. And already many voices, much more eloquent than the voice 
of a prophet crying in the wilderness, are telling us of the breaking of the 
dawn of a new day for China. The fact is that the China of yesterday is 
farther away from the China of to-day than are the days of Washington 
from the United States of the year of grace 1905. 

Not so many years ago, a French fleet went up the Min River and 
anchored within ten miles of the city of Foochow. A short time prior to 
that, France had a little trouble with the people of Tonquin. The French 
wanted to rob them of their native land; and, to their honor, the inhabi- 
tants fought for it against the French. France suspected that the Chinese 
Government might have done something to encourage this outlandish 
sentiment—which in other countries bears the beautiful name of patriot- 
ism. That is to say, France suspected that the Government of China 
might have done its duty toward the people of Tonquin. Through her 
Minister in Peking, France had demanded an indemnity; and this Christian 
power was dumfounded to see that China was not in a hurry to pay an 
indemnity for being so reckless as to dare to do her duty to the people of 
Tonquin. And the presence of the French fleet in the Min River was one of 
the usual arguments which civilized Europe used to employ in those days. 
To the still greater amazement of both the French Minister at Peking and 
the country he represented, China declined to apologize with a pretty 
heap of gold for one of the few right things she had done. The French 
Minister turned to the French admiral of the fleet, anchored in the Min 
River; and without the slightest intimation of war, the French fired upon 
the pitiful Chinese fleet which was trying to defend the city of Foochow. 
Three thousand Chinese bodies floated out to sea and came back into the 
river with the return of the tide; and for days the mutilated remains of 
the dead sailors of China spoke with gruesome eloquence of the humanity 
and manly justice of civilized France! 

On November 1, 1897, in the Province of Shantung, two German mis- 
sionaries who went into China without an invitation were killed. One 
might suppose that their Government would have taken a rather philo- 
sophical view of this incident, regrettable in the extreme though it was. 
Such, however, was far from the case; for on the fourteenth of that month, 
German marines were landed at Kiaochau, and, through the famous 
treaty signed on March 6, 1898, the world saw how Germany received 
what she considered a fair price for the misfortune of the two missionaries, 
namely, the cession of the finest deep harbor on the Chinese littoral; 3,000 
taels of indemnity; the dismissal of the Governor of the Province of 
Shantung; the building of three “expiatory”” chapels; concessions for the 
building of two railways in the province; and the exclusive right of 
exploiting the mineral resources of the province within twenty kilometers 
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of the railroad on both sides — all of which goes to show that the Kaiser 
sets a great value upon the lives of the pious men under his flag. 

After that, the Chinese officials took the liberty of informing the Ger- 
mans in the Shantung province of the feverish condition of the people, and 
of their feelings toward foreigners in general and Germans in particular; 
and they told them, moreover, with extremely un-Chinese frankness, that 
the interior of the province was not at all a healthy place for the Germans 
to take their holiday trips in. A few Germans, three of them, I think, 
wishing to prove how enterprising they could be when it came to serving 
their Kaiser in his laudable work of sending the German flag to all sorts 
of places where it had not the slightest business to be, laughed at the 
warning of the Chinese officials and wandered into the interior, whence 
they were barely able to escape with their lives. The German commander 
at Kiaochau also went into the interior. However, being a wise man, 
he did not go alone, but took with him many guns. On his trip he burned 
two villages, and did not even take the trouble to count the number of 
Chinese he killed. Of course, such a thing as the Germans paying for the 
Chinese lives a millionth part of the price that the Germans required 
the Chinese to pay for the fright of their own pious countrymen never 
entered his head. 

Now, the Kaiser, who knows the word of God, and, judging by what 
I have read, uses it not too rarely, did not even frown very harshly 
upon the act of the commander at Kiaochau in destroying their homes 
or killing a large number of villagers who had not the slightest hand in 
the high-priced luxury of threatening the lives of the three foolish Ger- 
mans. Perhaps, in his heart, the Kaiser very much regretted the unhappy 
incident; but this did not cause him to overlook the fact that the affair 
might be turned to good account. He had been trying for many years to 
convince his people of the importance of building a formidable navy, while 
for some reason or another the people, on their part, had failed to be con- 
vinced by his eloquence of the necessity of spending so many millions for 
that purpose. But this incident showed clearly how necessary it was to 
possess a formidable fleet in order to maintain the dignity of the German 
flag on a distant sea, and how, without it, it would be impossible to carry 
out the great policy of trade expansion in the Far East with which he had 
been baiting the commercial imagination of the Germans. In a word, the 
Kaiser could well afford to pay a few marks for the lives of the defenceless 
Chinese villagers, as well as the entire cost of the two villages that had 
been burned. But, of course, China did not receive a tael from the power 
to which she had paid the price above mentioned for the loss of only two 
very rash men. 

Next, there was issued at Peking, on March 15, 1899, an imperial decree 
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by means of which there was conferred upon the Roman Catholic bishops 
an official rank similar to that of the viceroys and the governors of prov- 
incesin China. In this, China did not particularly wish to put into practice 
the injunction of the Master in whose name those French missionary 
bishops everlastingly raised so much mischief, namely, “ Love your ene- 
mies.”” But then there were, back of the French demand, the “ battalions 
and cannons” which the Kaiser worships as the guardian gods of peace, 
and China knew better than to resist. 

Finally, the method by means of which the Czar robbed China of 
something like 3,000,000 square miles, that is to say, of an area about 
twenty times as large as Japan, is too well known to require discussion. 

Not so many years ago many thoughtful people excused the Peking 
Government for neglecting to attend to many important governmental 
functions, because it seemed almost impossible for it to do very much 
beyond throwing away valuable concessions for railway construction. 
Russia received the East China Railway concession; Germany, that of 
Kiaochau (343 miles); England, the Tientsin-Shanghai- Kwan (130 miles) ; 
the Shanghai-Kwan and Shinmin-tun (240 miles); the Tientsin and Chin- 
kiang (600 miles); and seven others calling for the construction of over 
two thousand miles of railroad. The French and the Belgians received 
the Peking-Hankow and five other concessions, while the Americans 
received the Canton-Hankow concession. With the single exception of 
the American concession, China gave these valuable things away, not 
because she wished to do so, but because she could not help herself. 

Such, then, was the China of yesterday. Let us now turn our attention 
to the China of to-day. 

On the authority of Sir Chengtung Liancheng, the able and distin- 
guished Chinese Minister to the United States, we have it that the days 
of concession-giving in China are over. On August 29, 1905, China pur- 
chased back from the Americans the Canton-Hankow railroad concession, 
at a rather fancy price, it is true, but one which was, nevertheless, very 
low when one looks upon it as the price of the command by China of her 
own artery. 

To-day there is no Li-Hung-Chang at Peking, neither is there a Count 
Cassini seated across the table from him. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the rise of Chang Chihtung of Nan-p’i, that famous viceroy at Han- 
kow, to the supreme power in the council chamber of the Chinese empire. 
It was this enlightened Viceroy who wrote, in his famous work, “Chuen 
Hio Pien,”’ which he published shortly after the China-Nippon war: 


In order to render China powerful, and at the same time preserve our insti- 
tutions, it is absolutely necessary that we should utilize Western knowledge. But 
unless Chinese learning be made the basis of education, and a Chinese direction 
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be given to thought, the strong will become anarchists and the weak slaves. Thus 
the latter end will be worse than the former. 


Happily for China, he looks upon education as the salvation of the 
Chinese empire. He was the pioneer in sending students to Nippon. And 
Nippon was delighted to receive with the students from Hupeh a grandson 
of Chang Chihtung, to whom the Nippon Government extended the cour- 
tesy of permitting him to enter the Nobles’ College at Tokio. Viceroys 
Liu K’unyi and Yu-lu, and the governors of Chekiang and Kiangsi, as 
well as many others, followed the example of Chang Chihtung. To-day 
over four thousand Chinese students, including both sexes, are to be found 
in the Nippon colleges and schools. 

One day in August, 1904, there was held in Tokio a meeting attended 
by a majority of the sixty Chinese girls then carrying on their educational 
work in the girls’ schools of that city. To see those young ladies of China 
mounting a public platform was certainly a novel sight. But what they 
said upon that occasion was still more amazing. In their modest way, 
they had just formed an association for the purpose of accomplishing 
something that would have shocked even the most extravagant immod- 
esty of the most ambitious statesman of China. In a word, they had 
united in order that they might work for the abolition, once for all, of the 
evil custom called the “golden lily,” which tyrannizes over the women of 
China with a refinement of cruelty worthy of Nero; which tortures the 
tender years of their girlhood with an excruciating pain that does not 
cease even in the hours of sleep; which threatens the freedom of motion 
in their maturer years; and which totally destroys the grace and form of 
their feet. But these Chinese girl students did not content themselves 
with smashing the ancient sense of propriety by thus haranguing a public 
audience; for the association actually went so far as to print, in pamphlet 
form, the addresses made by the students, and to send the copies of their 
speeches home for distribution among the women of China. Such acts as 
these are certainly a far cry from the action of Chinese women generally, 
and particularly as the latter are understood by the people of the Western 
hemisphere. 

All over China, schools for girls as well as for boys are springing up 
to-day; and many Nippon women, graduates of the various normal 
schools of Japan, have been engaged by the Chinese viceroys to instruct 
in their schools. For years, Chang Chihtung has looked to popular edu- 
cation as the means of accomplishing the thing of greatest importance to 
China, namely, the awakening of nationalism in the minds of her people; 
and education is now beginning to bear the desired fruit. “The Chinaman 
has no fatherland, he has a native district. He has no nation, he has a 
family. He has no state, he has a society. He has no sovereign, he has 
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only Government officials.”” So wrote Alexander Ular not many months 
ago. He should have written it ten years ago. 

Now that the guardianship of the territorial integrity of the Chinese 
empire has been committed not only to England and America, but to 
Nippon as well, and to the latter particularly, China may, with peace of 
mind, work for her own military salvation. In fact, we have already 
heard of the return to China of Yin-Tchang, the Chinese Minister at Ber- 
lin. Yin-Tchang has been appointed to an important post under Gen. 
Yuan Shi-kai, Viceroy of Pe-chi-li, to create the army of the New China. 
The empire is to be divided into twenty military districts, and by 1910 is 
to have 500,000 men thoroughly trained in the art of modern warfare. 

China has seen, on her own ground, two great powers conduct a great 
war; and the bitter days of the Boxer trouble were not without good 
lessons for the men of her army. But, unquestionably, the greatest les- 
sons in the conduct of war that China has ever learned have come to her 
through her students living in a number of cities of Nippon while the 
recent war was in progress. Those young Chinese students were thus placed 
in a position to see for themselves the fire of patriotism which is the life 
of our army; the sacrifices our people have been willing to make, both 
enthusiastically and cheerfully; how they arose as one individual for the 
defence of the honor of the empire; and with what care our Government 
conducted even the most trivial of the many thousand details of the cam- 
paign. These students are going back to Hupeh, to Szechuen, to Peking, 
and to the provinces of the south; and they are to become the prophets 
and apostles of the New China. 

Now the powers of the world may turn to China, as Sir Robert Peel 
once did to the merchants of London, and say: “ What favor can we show 
you?” And the New China can say, without a tremor in her voice, as the 
London merchants said to Sir Robert: “Let us alone!” And very likely 
they will. 

ADACHI KINNOSUKE. 





RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE. 


Is Russia hurrying toward national bankruptcy, or is she, now that 
her war with Japan is over and radical reforms in her internal adminis- 
tration have been granted, on the highroad to a degree of prosperity she 
has never seen before? Will not the Russian people, freed at last from the 
physical and mental fetters forged by an incompetent, vampire-like 
bureaucracy, at once seize upon those manifold opportunities hitherto 
neglected, and begin the energetic exploitation of the great natural 
resources now lying fallow? 

Questions like these are being asked nowadays. Every thinking per- 
son has a natural curiosity concerning them, and the more so because 
Russia has been all along, and is still, the land of riddles, the sphinx 
among modern nations. 

Assuming, for instance, that the immense empire is not only politi- 
cally but economically in a bad, a very bad, way, is it safe to conclude 
that, with Russia’s internal political conditions changed for the better — 
and the prospects are that they will be, in the near future — with her 
destinies entrusted to one or several bodies of electorally chosen repre- 
sentatives, the complete collapse of her credit, in a word, the financial 
crash of her governmental finance system, will be averted? I fear not. 

The deadly parallel columns of history seem to show clearly that the 
political sanitation of a country mismanaged for many generations by no 
means implies its economic resurrection. To quote just one instance, 
known to all, there is France. In 1789 she showed similar economic con- 
ditions to those latterly prevailing in Russia. Did the summoning of the 
National Assembly and the devoted and highly patriotic labors of this 
body stop the financial evils under which the nation was groaning? Quite 
the reverse. As the great Revolution proceeded, gathering momentum 
with its own power, the financial morass grew deeper and more treacher- 
ous, and the credit of the country sank lower and lower, both at home 
and abroad. The assignats, running much the same course as did the 
American Confederate currency between 1861 and 1865, despite their 
being made the legal tender, and at last becoming nearly the sole medium 
for the payment of all internal debts, steadily fell, until in the days of 
Robespierre it required nearly a cartload of these notes to pay for a pair 
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of boots. It was only on the re&stablishment of a powerful, though des- 
potic, government, that of Napoleon, that the national credit began to 
revive. And the causes which led to this state of things were about the 
same as those which we see operative in Russia to-day, and which we shall 
probably see much more actively operative as the control of her national 
finances passes more and more out of the hands of a Russian minister of 
finance into those of a national parliament, be it the douma considered at 
this hour or a body of more sweeping powers and more radical makeup. 

I am quoting this somewhat analogous case merely to show that the 
case of Russia, economically considered, is even harder to cure than her 
political disease. Of course, it is not possible to state that case fully 
within the compass of a magazine article; but it shall be here my endeavor 
to make at least the leading facts— which are few in number — plain to 
the reader. 

The near economic future of Russia must be based on: 

(1) The continuance of her borrowing powers at home and of far 
greater moment abroad. 

(2) The rehabilitation of her national industries. 

(3) The thorough reform of her agriculture. 

(4) The capacity to raise by taxation sufficient funds to keep the 
administrative wheels going and to pay the interest, in gold, regularly to 
her foreign creditors. 

These four points are, in the case of Russia, interrelated to a great 
extent. Indeed, they can scarcely be considered separately, since much 
that is said of one can also be said of another, or of all. 

As an industrial and financial factor of importance, the great dominion 
of the Czar dates only from the advent of Wyshnegradsky as minister of 
finance, whose term was from 1887 to 1893. He was Witte’s forerunner, 
and really his teacher — only Witte has far outdone him. The distinctive 
feature of Wyshnegradsky’s financial policy was its commercialism; 
Witte enlarged this into state monopolism or fiscalism. 

In 1887 Wyshnegradsky found a national debt of four and a half 
billion roubles, and an interest charge of 262 millions in gold. Between 
1862 and 1887 the balance of trade had consistently gone the wrong way 
for Russia. Wyshnegradsky applied the tax screw, and also inaugurated 
a rigorous enforcement of the collection of delinquent taxes—always a 
distressing feature of Russian national finances. The percentage of the 
cereal harvest exported increased under him from fifteen to twenty-two 
per cent. The tariff was twice raised by him, and in 1890 it averaged 80 
per cent ad valorem. In 1891 he placed prohibitive tariff duties on many 
articles manufactured in Russia, the majority of these being still in force 
to-day. In this way he increased the cereal export from 312,000,000 pood 
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(=40 pounds, approximating the bushel) to 442,000,000. The gold 
reserve rose from 281,000,000 to 782,000,000 roubles. He decreed a 
uniform tax-collecting date for the whole empire, the first of September, 
thus compelling the peasant to sell his crop early in the fall to pay his taxes. 
Those six years of strenuous finance administration made a physical and 
mental wreck of Wyshnegradsky. He had to resign office, and ended in a 
sanitarium. 

His successor, Witte — incidentally a man of much more powerful 
physique — first terminated the tariff war with Germany by commercial 
treaty. Under the terms of this treaty, the imports from Germany have 
become two-fifths of the total (202,000,000 out of 504,000,000 roubles), 
and the exports to Germany 203,000,000 out of 825,000,000, or one-fourth. 
On the other hand, the figures for the United States are 39,000,000 im- 
ports and only 4,000,000 exports — about a tenth those of the Russo- 
German trade. 

Witte next made it a part of his policy to increase the gold reserve, 
with the design of an eventual adoption of the gold standard for Rus- 
sia. The gold standard was established by him four years later, and is 
still maintained. His method of accomplishing this measure was, of 
course, principally to still further increase the balance of trade in Russia’s 
favor. By 1902 he had contrived to bring Russian exports up to the re- 
spectable sum of 825,000,000 roubles, and the imports down to 527,000,000, 
a balance in Russia’s favor of almost 300,000,000 roubles. Every year a 
new foreign loan was contracted; and the alliance with France was finan- 
cially exploited to the utmost. Altogether, during the past twelve years, 
French money alone has gone to Russia to the amount of $1,700,000,000. 
Foreign private capital, too, was invited by Witte. It was his aim to 
build up a large native industry, or, at least, an industry on Russian soil. 
France and Belgium alone put 1,650,000,000 francs (over $300,000,000) 
into Russian iron and steel works, especially locomotive shops and roll- 
ing mills. 

A certain recklessness in dealing with such enormous sums obtained 
from foreign capitalists can be distinctly traced in Witte’s operations. 
We need but study his own budget reports to become convinced of this. 
He declares frankly, again and again, that all this foreign capital is in- 
tended, primarily, to increase Russia’s productivity, and that he cares but 
little what ultimately becomes of the rest. There is not a word said as to 
any plan of his own regarding the probability, or even possibility, of ever 
repaying these gigantic sums. And why should he not be frank? What 
palpable risk does Russia run in the matter? Should Russia ever find 
herself unable to pay the interest and the sinking fund on her sixty thou- 


sand verst of railroads, built entirely with foreign capital, it would indeed 
28 
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be a difficult task to enforce payment of the debt. By January 1, 1900, 
Witte had contrived, by negotiating at least one new foreign loan every 
year, to enhance the Russian national debt by an additional 1,579,000,000 
roubles. The internal debt was converted into a 4 per cent irredeem- 
able one. 

In 1902, according to an eminent Russian economist, 8. Golovine, the 
nation owed at home and to foreign countries a gross total of 8,500,000,000 
roubles. Deducting from this mammoth sum private liabilities, and 
retaining only those of the Government, we see them stated by Witte him- 
self for the same year at 6,497,000,000 roubles. In this sum, however, are 
not comprised the $220,000,000 worth of railroad bonds sold by him in 
Berlin alone, and the hundreds of millions of them sold elsewhere, nor the 
shares of certain Russian banks, such as the Agrarian Bank for Nobles, 
and others, to the tune of a couple of hundred millions, which he placed 
on the continent. 

Between 1892 and 1902, the sum of 2,252,000,000 roubles was invested 
by foreign capitalists, at the instigation of Witte, and used in buyin~ 
up for the Russian Government existing railroads and enlarging their sys- 
tems. By 1897 there had been already sunk by foreigners about 4,000,- 
000,000 roubles in Russian railroads. Prince Hilkoff, the Russian minister 
of railroads, declared, in his report of 1902, that the Russian railroads 
formed an aggregate system of 60,000 verst (about 42,000 miles '), of which 
the Government owned two-thirds. 

Nevertheless, the Russian railroads do not pay. In 1900 they showed 
a deficit of 31,000,000 roubles (374 against 405); by 1903 the shortage had 
grown to 73,000,000. During the first year of the war with Japan, when 
the Siberian system and its two branches were monopolized by the Govy- 
ernment for the army and the navy in Manchuria, the deficit amounted to 
about 400,000,000 roubles. For 1905 the figures will be not much lower, 
During perfectly normal times the Siberian roads will always be — at 
least for a score of years or more to come—a heavy drain on the 
budget. The new road to Tashkend will not be self-sustaining, while a 
number of other Russian roads do not earn more than a very low rate 
of interest on the capital invested. 

It must be borne in mind that fully half of the Russian railroads 
run through territory more sparsely settled than our own far Western 
States. Then, there is the fearful impoverishment of the masses in 
Russia. The “zone” system was introduced on Russian roads for the 
simple reason that very low passenger rates for long distances could alone 
bring traffic. These “zone” rates are lower even than those on the Hun- 


‘As against 221,000 miles in the United States, which covers a territory but three- 
eighths as large as that of Russia. 
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garian roads, and they average only about 32 per cent of the passenger 
rates in the United States. Freight, during certain seasons of the year, 
is sent below cost on almost all Russian roads, in order to move the cereal 
exports to the shipping ports, such as Odessa, Riga, Libau, and Reval. 
On other large trunk lines, notably the Siberian, it is insignificant in bulk. 

Among the chief items in Witte’s financial programme was the crea- 
tion of a number of state monopoli _, designed to yield large revenues for 
the Government. Most importan‘ . these was the liquor monopoly. The 
state compelled all the distillers tu sell their products to it, the price being 
fixed by the Government. All “traktirs” and spirit shops were conducted 
for the sole benefit of the Government, retail prices being raised to nearly 
treble the cost, so that the revenues from the sale of liquor now amount 
to 525,000,000 roubles, or over one-fourth of the total national receipts. 
Curiously enough, too, this sum is precisely the amount of all the im- 
ports into the empire. In justification of this spirit monopoly, it was 
claimed that it would lead to a diminution of drunkenness, a curse from 
which Russia has suffered for centuries. But, thus far, no decrease in this 
vice has been observed. 

Another Government monopoly introduced by Witte is the production 
and sale of beet sugar. This also has proved highly profitable to the 
national exchequer, yielding taxes (internal revenue) amounting to many 
millions. But among its effects has been the cheapening of this product 
for the foreign purchasers (Russian sugar abroad, of course, competing 
with German, Austrian, French, Belgian, and others) and the increase in 
price for the Russian consumer. The latter often is compelled to pay 
three or even four times the price which an Englishman or an American 
pays for precisely the same grade. The beet sugar law has made sweeten- 
ing of any kind an expensive luxury for the Russian masses. It is droll to 
observe Russians of the poorer classes drinking tea. The husband will 
carefully place a small lump of sugar between his teeth, letting the tea 
run slowly past, then he will as carefully hand what is left of the lump to 
his wife, that she may repeat the operation. 

However, the most important reform which Witte had in mind on 
assuming his post of finance minister was the creation of national indus- 
tries of the type of the more advanced Western countries. True, there 
had been Russian industries before Witte’s day; but they were the so- 
called cottage industries —of which something will be said further on — 
susceptible neither of taxation nor of rapid expansion. Between 1894 
and 1899 some 927 stock companies were organized in Russia, wholly or 
in part with foreign capital, the amount thus invested being stated at 
1,420,000,000 roubles; 151 of these new enterprises — the largest and 
those working with the most advanced methods — being entirely foreign. 
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The Government set itself the task of nursing this industrial baby. The 
construction of new railroads, the extension and improvement of exist- 
ing ones, the building of naval vessels, the accumulation of army supplies 
and ordnance, and the financial strengthening of the merchant marine, 
all furthered immensely the whole iron and steel industry in Russia. 
With a lavish hand, too, the minister scattered the money of the state to 
aid in the process of industrial development. At his instance, numerous 
banks were founded and aided by the Government; and through them 
money was advanced for new and important enterprises. Technical and 
commercial schools were established. The same industrial fever which 
raged throughout adjoining Germany and far-away America now spread 
over the somnolent Russian steppes. 

Then came the great collapse, and its cause was simple. Of the 140,- 
000,000 population of Russia, only a beggarly two or three millions are 
to-day financially capable of being consumers of the finer grades of indus- 
trial products. The other 92 per cent of the total population, the moujiks 
(peasants), earn only enough to half satisfy their hunger with rye bread, 
cabbage soup, and corn grits, and their women spin their own linen and 
cloth. The 30,000,000 of Asiatic Russia have but little demand for the 
manufactures of European Russia.’ It was, save for the needs of the few 
millions of upper-class Russians, the Government which had been the 
main customer of this new-born Russian industry — for its railroads, its 
army, and its navy. 

There came a time when the huge foreign loans raised by Witte to 
build railroads showed signs of exhaustion. Government orders became 
scarce. A panic set in, and during 1899 and 1900 the complete downfall 
of the new industries ensued. The Government itself had gained another 
fruitful source of taxation; and during 1898, when industry flourished 
most, taxes thus collected had amounted to 236,000,000 roubles. But 
with the almost total extinction of the new industries, a large source of 
internal revenue ran dry. How complete the crash was is little known 
outside of Russia. During 1900, no less than 146 of the foreign corpora- 
tions, with a capital of 765,000,000 roubles, were wiped out of existence. 
French and Belgian investors were the largest losers, to the extent of 
four-fifths; next came the Germans, with 122,000,000, and then England, 
with almost 100,000,000. Throughout the same year industrial values in 
Russia fell rapidly, and early in October the bourse in St. Petersburg 
was wholly demoralized. The best securities declined fearfully: Nobel 
petroleum shares dropped 70 roubles per share, Agrarian Banks 144, and 
sO on, 


'The latest statistics show only 28,000,000 roubles of exports to the whole 
of Asia. 
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I shall pick out twelve of the leading Russian industrial establishments 
owing their inception to Witte’s industrial boom, and all of them among 
the soundest and the most wisely managed. These are the great steel 
works at Alexandrovsk, Bransk, Donetz, Yuriev, and Ssormova, the ma- 
chine works at Kolomma, Maltzeff, Putiloff, the Russian Locomotive 
Works, the Baltic Car Works, the St. Petersburg Metal Works, the Gle- 
boff Works, and the Phoenix Car Works. By January 1, 1902, all these 
establishments, so far as their shares at the bourse are concerned, had 
depreciated, some of them by 95 per cent, others by 90 and 80 per cent, 
respectively, and none of them less than 70 per cent. The Gleboff Works 
were utterly wiped out. 

What was Witte’s remedy? To obtain new loans abroad; to build 
more railroads; and to give larger orders to those Russian manufactories 
which had survived the crash. 

That Russian industry, of the Western type, stands on no solid foun- 
dation. That it is a mere creation of fiscalism, and can only live as long 
as the Government stimulates it with paying orders, may thus be under- 
stood. Conditions are not yet ripe for the normal rise of such an industry, 
for these conditions presuppose a nation financially potent and intellect- 
ually advanced enough to be a regular and liberal consumer of manufac- 
tures; and in Russia this is the case with only a very small minority of 
the population. 

The products of all this hot-house industry can in no wise compete 
with those of more advanced countries. Here are a couple of glaring in- 
stances. The Siberian Railroad, with its two branches, was constructed 
during Witte’s administration, and for the most part with the products 
of Russian industry. Its cost, roughly computed, was $750,000,000. 
Subsequent expert opinion is to the effect that this road could be dupli- 
cated for $300,000,000, if built with foreign material and foreign labor. 
For thousands of miles the roadbed had to be relaid, and the light and 
unserviceable rails replaced by heavier ones. Between 1884 and 1895 
Russia bought 113,000,000 pood of home-made rails, for which she paid 
92,000,000 roubles more than if they had been bought in England. Since 
1895 enough Russian rails have been used in the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian, the Orenburg-Tashkend, the Moscow-Kazan, the Bogo- 
boye-Sedletz, and the Northern Line to make the sum paid in excess of 
what would have been the price for first-class foreign rails about 300,- 
000,000 roubles. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the great cereal exports, the new state monop- 
olies, the enormous taxes drawn from new industries, from the telegraph, 
electric power plants, telephone lines, etc., Witte accumulated every 
year a larger surplus in the treasury. He was able to realize at least one 
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of his dreams —the establishment of the gold standard for Russia. By 
January 1, 1897, his gold reserve had attained the fabulous height of 
},247,000,000 roubles. The old paper roubles were redeemed at the ratio 
of 14 paper to 1 in gold. All Russia was amazed. The living generation 
had never seen gold imperials in actual circulation. The benighted peas- 
ant thought Witte a pastmaster in the black art. 

Mention has been made of the enormous increase in the national, 
especially the foreign, debt of Russia during the Witte régime, an increase 
made unavoidable by the creation of the new Russian industries and the 
purchase by the state of two-thirds of the entire national railway system. 
How long things might have gone on smoothly in this way it is futile to 
speculate. However, the true state of Russian finances, although to this 
day a sealed book even to many otherwise well-informed moneyed men 
in Europe and the United States, began to be suspected several years 
before the outbreak of the recent war with Japan. Distrust of Russia’s 
ultimate ability to repay these enormous loans, distrust of her national 
finances, and of the reliability of her published budgets and other official 
reports, began to filter, slowly but irresistibly, through the prudent and 
potent minds of the world’s financiers. This distrust became for the 
first time palpable in 1901 — three years before the first naval assault 
by Japan upon Port Arthur. For the first time the devoted ally, France, 
failed Witte. A loan of but 151,000,000 roubles, which he had vainly 
attempted to place in Paris, had to go at last to Berlin and Amsterdam ; 
but, in agreeing on the terms, the Russian negotiator was obliged to 
pledge as special security for this sum the Chinese war indemnity. Again, 
but amonth after the outbreak of the hostilities with Japan, Russia found 
much difficulty in securing a new loan of 100,000,000 roubles. 

The unavoidable conclusion, then, is that the borrowing powers of 
Russia in foreign money markets are on the wane. For various reasons, 
Russia is a country poor in capital, though rich in undeveloped natural 
resources. If she loses the one capacity she has maintained uninter- 
ruptedly since the days of the great Catharine, that of borrowing abroad, 
she must perforce alter radically her whole internal and external policy. 

Despite the great industrial crash of 1898-1903, wiping out, as it did, 
hundreds of enterprises, and teaching foreign capitalists a severe lesson, 
the output of Russia’s industry has considerably increased under Witte. 
In 1887 this annual output was only 802,000,000 roubles, and now it is 
1,800,000,000 roubles. But this is only the twentieth part of the manu- 
facturing output of the United States—an eloquent testimony as to the 
relative insignificance of the Russian market, due to the extreme poverty 
and utter lack of material culture on the part of Russia’s masses. 

How the national revenues of Russia likewise augmented under Witte 
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we have also seen. They have grown, in fact, at the rate of about 125,- 
000,000 roubles per annum. In this, the annual increase of 2,000,000 in the 
population of the country counts for something as well. At present we 
find these revenues amounting to over two billions of roubles — that is, 
over a billion dollars. But the expenditures have increased proportion- 
ately. Up to the time of the Boxer rising in China they had kept pace 
with the revenues; but that event led to an excess of 300,000,000 roubles 
over and above the national income, necessitating a new loan, above 
referred to. Of the regular revenue of about 2,000,000,000 roubles, 
some 300,000,000 in gold go to pay the interest on the foreign debt. It is 
what Russians usually speak of as the “gold tribute,” and which they 
earnestly deplore. Some 500,000,000 are eaten up —in normal times — 
by army and navy, while 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 pay for the railroad 
deficit. 

During the past eighteen months, however, things have become far 
worse. To the $3,000,000,000 of foreign indebtedness, in round numbers, 
has been added another burden of $900,000,000 for war expenses. Army 
expenditures for a twelvemonth or longer will be much higher, under 
present conditions, than in normal times — probably amounting to 800,- 
000,000 roubles. The navy, which is to be rebuilt, will swallow up another 
600,000,000 at least. The new railroads decided upon involve an outlay 
of 170,000,000, and the railway deficit for 1905 will mean another 300,- 
000,000. Adding these items together, it becomes evident to any observer 
that more foreign loans, and large ones at that, are absolutely required to 
enable Russia to tide over her present economic crisis. And in the above 
list no mention has been made of the famine in Russia this year, a public 
calamity which will probably require both remission of taxes and relief 
in money and supplies running up into another 100,000,000 or more. 

It is a trite saying that one man’s loss is another’s gain; but that will 
hold good in the present case. Of recent years, American enterprise has 
begun to look toward Russia as a field for economic exploitation. Small 
wonder, this; for Russia has been practically overlooked so far by our 
capitalists, manufacturers, and export merchants, except in the one item 
of agricultural machinery, and even in that the peculiar credit customs 
and tariff complexities of Russia have acted as a strong deterrent, so that 
the annual statistics of Russo-American trade look like an anomaly in 
these pushing days of American export. These figures, though, are not to 
be relied upon. Our actual trade with Russia is not quite so small as they 
would show. Our own official statistics as well as those of Russia apportion 
exports according to the first port of destination, and not the ultimate one. 
Thus it is that every year millions of dollars’ worth of American goods 
which go to Russia via Hull or Hamburg, and through German or British 
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agents, are accredited to England or Germany. On the Russian side it is 
similar. Probably Russia consumes about twice as much in American 
commodities as she is given credit for on our Washington tally-sheets; 
and we, on our part, may use three or four times the amount of Russian 
goods (only $2,000,000 worth, according to the latest available figures) 
spoken of in official Russian tables, since the great bulk of them reach us 
by way of Germany. 

However, in any case, there are now unusually promising opportu- 
nities for American export to Russia. Her own industry, as we have 
seen, is dead — if not for all time, at least for years, probably decades, to 
come. The products of her short-lived industry could scarcely compete 
even locally in price with many of ours, even under Russian prohibitive 
tariff charges, and most assuredly not in quality. This is especially true 
of just the class of manufactures in which we excel, namely, agricultural 
and industrial machinery of every description, railroad and electrical 
supplies, machine tools, bicycles — which are still in great demand in 
Russia — automobiles, hardware, “notions,” office furniture, etc. 

Several years ago an extra tariff duty was clapped on most American- 
made goods reaching Russia, the intention being to punish us for having 
discriminated against Russian beet sugar and its veiled export bounties. 
Immediately after the successful conclusion of the Peace of Portsmouth, 
the Czar, out of gratitude for the kindly offices of President Roosevelt and 
the American people in bringing about that event, voluntarily removed 
these extra tariff burdens from American goods. Thus, in nearly all those 
exports in which we can outstrip the world, we shall be on an even foot- 
ing with Germany — despite her new commercial treaty with Russia — 
and England, and that is sure to give us a large trade, always provided 
that we properly bestir ourselves. One of the conditions with which we 
must reckon in this, however, is the slow rate of payment in vogue in the 
Czar’s empire. 

Asiatic Russia is steadily becoming a more and more important field 
for American commerce. Altogether, the population there is over 30,- 
000,000; and this increases not only at twice the birth-rate of European 
Russia, but by a constantly maintained immigration from the older por- 
tions of the empire, the annual number now being about 150,000. This 
huge part of Russia is not so hampered by bureaucratic conditions, and 
the fruitfulness of the soil, in large districts at least, is considerable. Our 
own Pacific shore is much nearer to Asiatic Russia than are the European 
countries, and we thus enjoy a porportional advantage in competition 
with the latter. Of this, Seattle, Portland, and Tacoma are beginning to 
make good use, as the rapidly rising figures of our trade with that part of 
the world show. 
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Another opportunity of which our capitalists are only just beginning 
to avail themselves is the investment of American money in Russian enter- 
prises, particularly in Siberia— such as mines and railroads. Some of it 
has gone into factories in the interior of Russia. 

Of course, it may be argued that from the showing above made the in- 
ducements held out to American enterprise in this line do not seem en- 
ticing. And there is force in such acontention. It will be wise to go slowly; 
that much is certain. The Russian market will have to be studied 
very carefully, and on the spot, before investments are made. One fac- 
tor, however, of great benefit to us is the almost universal liking which 
Russians have for Americans; and the favor shown recently by the 
Russian Government for American endeavor in this line is also very 
encouraging. 

A careful study of the situation induces me to the strong belief that 
modern Russian industry, as created by Witte, is doomed. I have stated 
already several of my reasons for this belief. Russia has very nearly 
reached the limit of her borrowing power in foreign countries. She will 
find it more and more difficult, if not impossible, to continue her system 
of constructing state railroads on loans. And such loans failing her, she 
will have no further orders for railroad shops and rolling mills. Again, the 
Russian artisan and mechanic is half a peasant, retaining his joint owner- 
ship in a bit of field and tilling it in the summer, while he toils for the 
manufacturer during the winter only. He was slowly beginning to be a 
fair sort of factory hand when the industrial crash of 1898-1902 overtook 
Russia. There is less demand for him now than there was years ago, and 
hereafter there will be still less. 

I shall speak more in detail of this Russian peasant-mechanic further on. 
Suffice it to say here that the whole trend of events at present makes it 
likely that this peculiar product of Russian social and political conditions, 
the artisan-peasant, will from now on develop along different lines, such 
as will not bring him into direct competition with the far better trained 
and immeasurably more efficient industrial toiler of the United States, 
England,and Germany. His salvation, and the industrial rise of Russia 
on legitimate and national lines, will come through the medium of the cot- 
tage industry, a feature of Russian life which is well worth noting here. 

This rural cottage industry arose by slow stages on Russian soil, 
and smacks of it. Even in the days of serfdom it grew in extent and 
variety. Owners of estates would send some of their cleverest serfs to 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, or France, there to learn a trade which 
afterward they could teach their fellow-serfs, and which could be profitably 
plied on the estate itself, the product being sold in the vicinity. Such 
trades introduced in that way into Russia, or else indigenous for centuries 
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past, were the weaving of linens, the spinning of silks and cottons, the 
making of laces, the carving of wooden utensils, of icons (pictures or 
shrines of the saints), the making of signboards, tools, agricultural im- 
plements, nails, horseshoes, sleighs, wagons, carriages, etc. In all these 
things the Russian peasant-craftsman shows, as everybody must testify 
who has spent some time in Russia, a natural skill, a°sure taste, and a 
peculiar gift of inventiveness. I myself saw in a village far in the in- 
terior, a sleigh fashioned simply out of wood, with nothing better for tools 
thanan axe, aknife, an adze, and a saw, the sleigh being afterward painted, 
gilded, and varnished. The finished product was decidedly handsome, 
and thoroughly adapted to the uses of Russian roads. 

These rural industries are worked on the codperative plan, and are 
called svietelka. Often two or three volosts (rural communities) join in 
this way for a common purpose, establish an artel (codperative society), 
not only for the manufacture of more or less complicated articles — one 
village doing the first part of the work, then passing it on to the second 
and third for further elaboration — but also for the sale of the products, 
and the collection of the money, which afterward is distributed pro rata. 
Under present conditions the average daily earnings of each full member 
of an artel are low, in most cases not exceeding ten cents of our money. 
But women and children help to swell these earnings. The work is done, 
as a rule, in rude, cheap buildings, hardly better than a peasant’s izba 
(hut), but larger and with more light, and standing in a central spot in 
the village. The joint earnings of such villages are, however, sufficient 
to sustain the inhabitants during the long winters, and to help them pay 
their taxes. 

Curiously enough, the Russian Goverment has never perceived that 
in this village industry the nation has had the nucleus of a real national 
industry, capable of infinite expansion. Only of late has there been any 
encouragement given these rural toilers. Even as it is, though, enterpris- 
ing capitalists in Russia have discovered the industrial possibilities slum- 
bering in this feature of national life. Some of these capitalists, in Moscow, 
Vladimir, Pensa, Kaluga, Tver, Kremenchug, and even St. Petersburg, 
have begun to assist with small sums such peasant svietelka in the manufac- 
ture of commodities of more intricate workmanship and commanding a 
ready sale, such as cloths — of wool, linen, and silk — earthenware, and 
articles of tableware, and the results are said to be satisfactory all around. 
The evolution of such rude types of industry into a more advanced 
craft is necessarily a matter of slow growth and of much patience, and 
this peculiar process of manufacture, moreover, does not lend itself readily 
to purposes of taxation. But the industries of Scotland had a similarly 
lowly beginning ; and, in fact, the same may be said of the national indus- 
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tries of France, Germany, and England. At any rate, it is my fixed 
belief that the rise of Russia as an industrial nation of the future will be 
along these lines. 

This, if anything, will be in large measure the solution of Russia’s 
gravest economic problem — the agricultural one. Advisedly I say the 
gravest. For Russia’s peasant population forms 92 per cent of her total 
of 110,000,000 in European Russia, and 85 per cent of the whole of the 
empire. Of course, it would require more space than is here at my dis- 
posal to show in detail the condition of Russia’s agriculture and peasantry, 
and the remedy at hand to cure conditions which, if allowed to go on 
unchecked, would inevitably end in the nation’s complete ruin. I shall 
confine myself to tracing broad outlines. And to that end it is advisable 
to select the so-called “black-earth belt” of Russia for purposes of 
illustration. 

This “black-earth belt” comprises the twenty-two governments of 
Central Russia, the very heart of the empire, having Moscow at its centre; 
and grouped around it are what were formerly the most fertile regions of 
Russia, inhabited by the Great Russian race. Here also are the vast 
Volga provinces, Little Russia, and New Russia. Altogether, this is a 
territory of 625,000 square miles, with a population of 52,000,000. In 
every respect this is what we mostly mean when we speak of “ Russia” 
— it is typically Russian, and it furnishes more than two-thirds of the 
brawn and brain for the remainder of the empire. With its ultimate fate 
stands or falls Russia as a whole. 

Ever since the emancipation of the serfs, or during the past forty-four 
years, this vast region has been addicted to the one-crop system — wheat, 
wheat, nothing but wheat. To-day, the traveller, rushing on the wings of 
steam from St. Petersburg through the vast plains on to Odessa and the 
shores of the Black Sea, sees nothing but one immense waving wheatfield, 
stretching endlessly along both sides of the railroad. Back of him the 
horizon is marked by a dim, trembling line, and before him is another 
such trembling line, as far aseye can reach. Wheat, wheat, nothing but 
wheat. Wesee here on a gigantic scale what we can see in some of our own 
Prairie States, notably Iowa and Nebraska. And this forty-four years of 
incessant wheat-raising, with no rotation of crops, with no manuring and 
re-fertilizing, has had in the “ black-earth belt” of Russia — as, in smaller 
degree, in some of our own Western States — the inevitable result, impov- 
erishment of the soil. 

But there is this difference: the Russian peasant has been forced by the 
tax-gatherer, by Witte and his predecessors in the finance ministry, to 
raise on his land wheat, to the exclusion of everything else, in order to meet 
the harsh and excessive demands of the Government for revenue taxes. 
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The whole financial policy of Russia has been bent to that end. Wheat, 
being a commodity always in demand outside of Russia, by making Septem- 
ber the time to pay taxes, by reducing freight rates to shipping points of 
wheat, the peasant has been compelled to raise nothing but wheat on his 
strip of field; and while the peasant population of Russia has been doub- 
ling since Emancipation day, the lands allotted to the freedmen have not 
increased. The average size of a Russian peasant family is seven, and 
despite famine and pestilence, despite starvation and emigration to Si- 
beria, there are now over one hundred million of Russian peasants tilling 
the land which, forty-four years ago, produced just about enough to feed 
the fifty millions of serfs. 

In some respects, a striking analogy could be shown between the 
“black-earth belt” of Russia — so called, of course, because it once con- 
sisted of a thick bed of black fruitful loam, the richest agricultural land in 
Europe, and rivalling our own Mississippi bottoms — and our own South 
after 1865. In the South the negro was freed, and it took that region so 
richly favored by nature the better part of forty years to regain the wealth 
and comfort of ante-bellum days. The liberated 50,000,000 of Russian 
serfs were as ignorant and helpless as our Southern negroes; but they were 
made to bear the heavy burdens of taxation, of conscription to army and 
navy, of living in a country poor in capital, energy, and enterprise. And 
as their numbers constantly increased, as their small holdings had to be 
again and again divided and subdivided for the sustenance of the growing 
generations, they grew poorer and poorer, and their ignorance prevented 
their bettering these frightful conditions. The Government, instead of 
aiding them, instead of devising means to pull them out of the mire, sank 
them deeper and deeper into it. 

Some years ago, while in Moscow, I paid a visit to Russia’s greatest 
pathfinder in chemistry, Prof. Mendeleyeff. He had just finished a 
series of analyses. On his worktable lay tiny heaps of soil, and he was 
drawing up a report for the Ministry of Agriculture. “Our black-earth 
belt is doomed,” he said, “unless the Government can find both the 
courage and the money for sweeping reforms and ameliorations. My 
chemical analysis shows that this soil, once deemed of perennial fertility, 
is speedily becoming exhausted. Within ten years it has lost twenty-five 
per cent or more of its nutritive qualities.” And he exhibited a long 
and carefully prepared table of figures. In the large province of Samara 
— even at this writing the scene of another frightful famine — two dec- 
ades ago a granary of phenomenal wealth, the productiveness of the soil 
had decreased: for winter wheat, from 31 pood to 27 pood per dessya- 
tine (24 acres); for spring wheat, from 34 to 25; for rye, from 41 to 30; 
for oats, from 33 to 26; for barley, from 33 to 18; and for potatoes, from 
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301 to 213. Of course, no action was taken by the Government on this 
report nor on subsequent ones. 

But it is not the Government alone which has helped in the undoing 
of the peasantry. The Orthodox Church of Russia likewise has been 
and is at fault. It battens on the poverty of the moujik. And there 
are various strange features in this general condition. Thus, the 
religion of the peasantry is an odd compound of gross formalism and 
ancient pagan superstition, thinly overlaid with Christian rites. For 
the Orthodox priesthood the peasant harbors undisguised animosity 
and scorn. He calls his parish priest batyoushka (little father), but 
his attitude toward him has nothing of the filial. He believes that 
meeting the priest in the village street brings ill-luck, and will expee- 
torate to break the anticipated train of evil. According to the stand- 
ards of Western nations, the Orthodox priest is underpaid—his income 
(in money and kind) rarely exceeds 600 roubles per annum, and out 
of that he is expected to maintain his proverbially large family. But 
to the peasant such an income seems very large and the manner of 
earning it very easy. For the disdain felt for the priest, the fact that 
drunkenness is his besetting sin is partly responsible. 

For all that, the peasant is controlled by the church. He keeps 
the 150 holy and fast days in the year enjoined on him by the Holy 
Synod, and he maintains with his offerings and dues the enormous 
apparatus of the church. Thus the priests fasten on the half-starved 
peasantry, depriving them of part of their scant fare. And this is 
but the economical loss the moujik suffers. Far greater is the intel- 
lectual and moral injury which in this way is inflicted on him, keeping 
him in that unreasoning condition which amazes all who first become 
acquainted with Russia. 

The average yield per acre of the whole of the “black-earth belt” has 
steadily sunk. It is now lower than in any other country of Europe. It 
is, for instance, just one-third that of the average of Germany, and yet the 
latter country has, by nature, rather meagre soil. But the Russian peas- 
ant is too unprogressive and unintelligent to till his land properly, and too 
poor to buy manure or fertilizer. 

But the greatest drawback, in a certain sense, is that the Russian 
Government has helped to keep the peasant in his present degraded state. 
Indolent and improvident as a result of centuries of serfdom, the Govern- 
ment has made him more so: (1) by insisting on his keeping the 150 holi- 
days in the year which the Orthodox Church enjoins; (2) by compelling 
him to pay his taxes — averaging in some districts between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the gross crops —as soon as the harvest is done, at a time when 
prices rule lowest; and (3) by encouraging the consumption of Govern- 
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ment monopoly vodka (liquor distilled from potatoes, sold by the Gov- 
ernment at from two to three dollars per gallon, though costing but fifty 
cents to make), and thereby promoting his chief vice, drunkenness. 

The average annual earnings of a Russian peasant family are given in 
the latest Government statistics at sixty-three roubles (thirty-four dol- 
lars), of which they spent, after paying the taxes, an average of only 
twenty-two roubles on food. The latter consists of the coarsest of black 
bread, cabbage soup (the famous séchi), grits, potatoes, an onion now 
and then, and four times a year only, on “high holidays,” a bit of meat or 
fish; some cucumbers, berries, and mushrooms being added during the 
short summer season. The peasant’s only recreation is to get drunk, 
whether he can afford it or not. His family suffers in proportion. 

Thus, his life is dreary and sordid beyond anything we of the West can 
conceive. But such are normal times with him. Famine stalks the land 
every few years. Famine is now arecognized, almost a regular, visitation 
in Russia. The famine of 1901 affected mostly the Volga provinces. That 
of 1891 covered a territory amounting to one-third of European Russia. 
In 1901, in the province of Samara, 50,000 human beings are said to have 
literally starved to death. Whole groups of villages were graveyards, 
with no living creature remaining, even the cats and dogs, the rats and 
mice having perished. That famine cost the Government in relief moneys 
alone a matter of a round hundred millions. Famines will recur in Russia 
at regular and short intervals as long as present conditions last. They are 
occasioned by the great changes in climatic conditions that have come 
with the deforestation of the whole of the “black-earth belt,” and by 
the impoverishment of the soil, together with the pauperization of the 
peasant, rendering it impossible for him to save money or husband reserves 
in grain. Between 1882 and 1905, six distinct and well-defined famines, 
covering vast areas, have occurred in Russia, more than one of them 
extending even to Western Siberia. How are the peasantry of Russia to 
prosper with such an endless chain of adversities? 

The most striking proof of the utter economic exhaustion of the 
Russian peasant population is found in the tax delinquencies, a feature 
of national finance which forms a portentous item in every budget. 
Despite the fact that the taxes are collected with the utmost rigor, caus- 
ing thousands of peasant families annually to be driven to the road by the 
forced sale of their chattels, these delinquencies are growing, and several 
times have amounted to 30 and even 35 per cent of the total amount 
imposed upon the starving peasantry. If no radical changes take place 
in the condition of Russian agriculture, it is safe to predict the utter eco- 
nomic collapse of the empire. 


One far-reaching change has just been promised by Nicholas II. It 
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comes late, very late, this promise, but if faithfully carried out may avert 
the doom of the overburdened, almost crushed Russian peasant. The 
Czar has promised nothing less than to dispose of his Crown domains for 
the benefit of the peasant population. These domains cover more than 
one million square miles in European Russia alone, i.e., one-third of the 
total area of the empire, west of the Caucasus. Much of it is morass or 
otherwise unsuitable for cultivation; but enough of it is available for 
tilling to insure to each peasant family more than double its present 
average holdings, namely, about twelve acres. To carry out this project 
on any terms should be, for many years to come, the salvation of the peas- 
antry, no matter whether the land be given as a free gift or, as planned at 
this writing, sold on small instalments running through a period of thirty- 
five years. 

To sum up: 

Russia’s borrowing powers in foreign markets are on the decline. It 
will require the internal economic, and, bound up in that, the political, 
resurrection of Russia to give non-Russian capitalists renewed confidence 
in the ultimate ability and willingness of Russia to repay further, or, 
indeed, past loans. 

Russia’s young industry, fashioned after the Western type, has 
received such a severe setback that without additional large foreign loans 
to act as fructifier it will not revive for decades. Should these, however, 
be forthcoming, then the national cottage industry — to which the finan- 
cial geniuses of the empire have acted so far in a stepmotherly way 
because of its necessarily slow, though normal, growth — would develop 
into something like a really national industry. 

Above all, Russian agricultural conditions must be altered radically 
in order to lay the foundation of a stable and healthy national wealth. 
The great reform now held out by the Czar will be one highly important 
step in that direction. Others doubtless will follow; for the Russian peas- 
ant is desperate, at the end of his patience, and with weapons in hand de- 
mands a life worth living. 

Finally, in the absence of foreign loans, the capacity to raise by tax- 
ation sufficient sums to keep the administrative wheels going will be 
regulated very largely, nay, chiefly, by the outcome of the agrarian prob- 
lem in Russia. 

In any event, however, Russia of necessity will cease, for a period of 
some length at least, to be an aggressive, conquering power, ever bent on 
expanding her frontiers. What has enabled Russia for two centuries to 
be an expanding and aggressive nation, and to maintain a huge army and, 
of late, a strong navy, has been, for one thing, her unchallenged ability 
to borrow enormous sums abroad, and, secondly, to spend them, under 
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her system of autocracy, on conquest, and on maintaining a “showy 
front,” as one of her own statesmen once termed it, allowing meanwhile 
internal conditions to remain stagnant and averse to all rational progress. 
With the breaking down of this autocratic system, and, more important 
yet, with the failure to raise new gigantic loans, is ushered in the day of 
representative government, when the needs of the nation itself will 
become the paramount issue, and when the taxes will be mainly expended 
to improve the lot of the average man — which in Russia means, above 
all, the peasant. 

The day of political bondage over, Russia will at least be able to direct 
her mind into the channels of economic reform as well. There is probably 
many a severe economic crisis ahead for Russia, for such unparalleled 
misgovernment as hers has been since the days of Peter the’ Great cannot 
be cured ina day. But one thing at least seems certain: there will be no 
more blind tottering along the path that must in the end lead to ruin. 
What is to be done by the nation in the way of economic sanitation will 
be done with seeing eyes. And that, surely, is an immense gain over 
the past. 

Wor von ScHIERBRAND. 





